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SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1848. 
cman prance 


} TEAMINGacrossthe country with 
architectural and archzological 
societies, and seeking to give 
our readers early information of 
all matters in which they may 
be supposed to take especial interest, and to 
discuss the current questions of the day, 
architectural, constructive, sanitarial, and artis- 
tic, as they arise, we have allowed our notices 
of forthcoming and published books to fall 
en arriére, and must endeavour to remedy the 
omission. Mr. Weale’s advertised “ Rudi- 
mentary Works for Beginners,” embracing civil 
engineering, architecture, perspective, build- 
ing, foundations, stone, law of contracts, &c., 
in tenpenny volumes, if properly done, will be 
a boonto a large’class who are constantly apply- 
ing to us to know where they can get the in- 
formation they need, in a cheap form. The 
price is a low one, and will render a large sale 
necessary : but if the works are well done, the 
sale will doubtless be found. “ It has been 
remarked,” says the publisher, “that those 
who are in the ship of science ought to remem- 
ber that the disciples cannot arrive without the 
aid of boats.” Popular treatises are to science 
what boats are to large ships ; they assist people 
in getting aboard; but as no one would trust 
himself to a weak or inefficient boat, so no 
one ought to begin the study of science with 
an imperfect guide, It sometimes happens 
that popular treatises are made to appear easy 
by the omission of those very details which are 
most essential to be known: they state results 
without going through the necessary processes 
by which those results are gained; they deal 
largely in facts, and leave principles untouched. 
Let those to whom the task of drawing up 
these treatises is confided bear these remarks 
in mind and act upon them. 
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A work on the “ Rural and Village Archi- | 


tecture of Italy,” by Mr. Charles Parker; a 
third edition of Downing’s “ Series of Designs 
for Rural Cottages and Cottage Villas ;” and 
“ Specimens of Ancient English Ecclesiastical 
Architecture,” by J. Potter, are amongst the 
announcements. 

The Architectural Publication Society is 
slowly filling its list of members, and preparing 
for action. Local secretaries have been ap- 
pointed in many of the principal towns, who 
will collect subscriptions in their separate 
localities, distribute the works of the society, 
and receiveand transmit suggestions tothe com- 
mittee. The desire is to enrol 500 names if pos- 
sible before coxamencing publication ; and there 
ought to be no difficulty in doing this, appeal- 
ing, as the works will, to several large classes. 
It is by no means desired to confine the opera- 
tions of the society to architects; we hope to 
find the builders numbering strongly in the 
list. And we would suggest to our readers 


who have not already subscribed their guinea, | 
that they should not delay doing so till the | 


society begins its operations, but join it at 
once,—not wait till the thing is done, but come 
forward and help to do it. 

The committee will require to consider well 
their first step in publication, as by that they 


will probably be judged by many. The hope | 


expressed by Mr. Cockerell in 1845,* that 
“ The English architects, taking the dictionary 
of Quatremére de Quincyt as an example, 
would produce a perfect book upon the art, 
one man taking one part, and one another 
part; so as to render it of the highest autho- 
rity, of extreme use, and of a character to 
refiect such dignity and glory on all concerned, 
that he was anxious to see it commenced ;” and 
the remark of Sir William Chambers, in the 
preface to his treatise, that “One thing of 
very great use remains still to be done, at least 
in our language ; which is, to collect into one 
volume what now is dispersed in a great many, 
and to select, from mountains of promiscuous 
materials, a series of sound precepts and good 
designs,”—are the texts which the committee 
adopt to work on. To the last, however, they 
will doubtless have to look first. 

Foremost amongst the books now on our 
table, on account of both size and subject, is 
the first part of Mr. Clayton’s “ Illustrations 
of the Parochial Churches erected by Sir 
Christopher Wren in the metropolis,” which, 
like the society just named, seems to owe 
something to Mr. Cockerell, who, the author 
rernarks in his preface, has always pointed out 
from the chair of the Royal Academy, that the 
architectural delineation of Wren’s minor 
churches was a desideratum, and further, has 
aided him by suggestions during the work and 
contributed measurements and drawings made 
under his own superintendence, 

The work is of very large size ; and the pre- 
sent part contains twenty plates, lithographed 
by the author, illustrating the church of St. 
Benet Fink, now destroyed; St. Antholin’s, 
Watling-street ; St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, five 
plates; St. James’s, Garlick-hill; St. Swi- 
thin’s, Cannon-street; Christ Church, New- 
gate-street (with sufficient profiles of mould- 
ings at large to stock a modern architect in 
compo); St. Peter’s, Cornhill; St. Michael’s, 
College-hill ; St. Nicholas, Cole Abbey, Old 
Fish-street ; and St. Mary’s, Abchurch. They 
pretend to be nothing more than geometrical 
outline drawings of plans, sections, elevations, 
and details, and we are bound to confess are but 
coarsely lithographed, and lend no charm to 
the buildings they pourtray. It is, neverthe- 
less, a very valuable work, and Mr, Clayton 
deserves great praise for entering with the 
energy and spirit here displayed, on so labo- 
rious and important an undertaking. Re- 
membering, too, that his object has been to 
produce a comparatively cheap publication, 
and make it easy of reference, we are sorry to 
be obliged to qualify our praise even to the 
extent of the preceding remark. 

The examples in the part before us, make 
evident Wren’s skill in planning; his mastery of 
the science of vaulting ; and the peculiar skill 
with which he produced spires for Italian 
architecture, opposed as this feature is to the 
principles of the style. The fertility of his in- 
vention, and the science he exhibited in effect- 
ing his purpose are alike beyond praise. 

St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, is very fully illus- 
trated, and recalls to our mind with pain the 
still deplorable and disgraceful state of that 
| edifice, which, for, harmonious proportions, 
| ingenious arrangement, and constructive skill, 
| is truly admirable. The Corporation of Lon- 











* Urged also in Tuz Bui_peR on more occasions than 


one. 

+ “ Dictionnaire Historique d’Architecture, comprenant 
dans son plan les Notions historiques, descriptives, archao- 
logiques, bi iques, théoriques, didactiques et pratiques, 

| de cet Art.”” Paris, 4to., 1832. 

| } “The works of Sir Christopher Wren. The Dimen- 
sions, Plans, Elevations, and Sections of the Parochial 

| Churches of Sir Christopher Wren, erected in the Cities of 

| London and Westminster.” By John Clayton, Architect. 
Longman and Co. ; or at the author’s residence, 38, Eliza- 

beth-street, Pimlico, 
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don, and even the Legislature, ought to inter- 
fere, if the parish persist in shamefully ne- 
glecting their duties. 

In respect of relative proportions, the 
drawings given by Mr. Clayton enable us to 
observe the curious care taken by Wren. 
Thus, in the church last named, St. Stephen’s, 
Walbrook, the height to the crown of the 
cupola inside is exactly the width of the build- 
ing between the walls. The height of the 
tower and steeple of St. Benet Fink, up to 
the cross surmounting it, was exactly five 
times the width of the tower. The height of 
the tower of St, Antholin’s is four times its 
width, and, with the spire, exactly eight times : 
the internal height to the crown of the oval 
cupola in the same church is exactly the same 
as the greatest length between the columns 
which carry it. The height of the tower of St. 
James’s, Garlick-hill, is four times its width, 
measured to the under side of the arch which 
terminates it internally, and exactly six times 
including the steeple,—and the minor divisions 
are regulated by the same unit. St. Swithin’s 
Church is formed into an octagon, and the 
height to the crown of the cupola is the same 
as the width. St. Peter’s, Cornhill, has the 
same width as height, and the length of the 
part inclosed for service is exactly one and a-half 
time its width. The height of the tower of St. 
Nicholas’s, Cole Abbey, is four times its width, 
and with the steeple six times: the length of 
the body of the church inside is one and a-half 
time the width, and the height of it is half the 
length. It is, unnecessary, however, to pursue 
the inquiry further here. 


The superior fitness of the Pointed style of 
architecture for ecclesiastical structures is so 
universally admitted in England at this time, 
that “The Works of Wren” will not serve as 
models for new churches; at all events, for 
the present generation. In designing other 
buildings, however, they will be found emi- 
nently suggestive; and this publication, there- 
fore, has a value beyond that of being a mere 
record of the works of one of our greatest 
men,—the architect of the cathedral church of 
St. Paul. Truly, indeed, has it been said,— 
“ A variety of knowledge proclaims the uni- 
versality, a multitude of works the abundance, 
and St. Paul’s the greatness, of Sir Christo- 
pher’s genius.” 


Lithography has been used for another 
series of illustrations recently published, en- 
titled “ Outline Views of Beverley Minster,” 
from drawings by Mr. John Johnson, Archi- 
tect.* A splendid memorial of the skill of 
the medieval architects is Beverley Minster, 
ranging, as it does, from Early English to 
Perpendicular, — of which latter period the 
west front is one of the finest examples in the 
kingdom. The Early English screen in the 
Lady Chapel, and the Percy shrine—a glorious 
piece of decorated work—are quite perfect in 
their way. 

Mr. Johnson’s work, of folio size, includes 
views of the west front, east front, Percy shrine, 
eastern transept, north porch, choir, the ladye 
chapel, the nave, the transept, and a general 
view. They are nicely drawn, but might have 
been better lithographed. There is no gradation 
of force: thus, for example, the lines of the 
great east window, in the view of the choir, are 
as black as those of the stalls in the foreground, 
so that the effect of distance is lost, and the 
whole becomes crowded and obscure. 

The view of the transept and the view of the 
nave (both fairly executed) show a proposed 


* Published at Messrs. Day’s, 17, Gate-street, Lincoin’s- 
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new choir screen of Early English character, 
but as there is no letfer-press we do not learn 
whose design this is, or under what circum- 
stances it is proposed to be erected, 

We mentioned some time since the un- 
limited freedom allowed to the public in Be- 
verley Minster, and we advise such of our 
readers as may find themselves within a rea- 
sonable distance of this beau'iful building, to 
pay it a careful visit, and not to forget their 
sketch book when they do so. 





THE ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
AT WORCESTER. 


Worcester Cathedral (as may be inferred 
from what we said last week) presents a very 
curious admixture of all the styles of architec- 
ture which have preyailed in England since the 
coming of the Normans, and earlier, if the be- 
lievers in the Saxon origin of the crypt, which 
we are not, should happen to be right. The 
whole history of architecture may be illustrated 
there, and the characteristics of each style 
pointed out. The crypt aforesaid; a very 
curious large semi-circular arch in the east 
wall of .the south transept, with rudely 
sculptured capitals ; and the lower part of the 
chapter-house, with its arcade of semi-circular 
intersecting arches, will serve to make evident 
some of the chief features of the Norman 
period. In the two westermost bays of the 
nave, where the pointed arch is mixed up 
with the semi-circular arch and zig-zag adorn- 
ments, we see the evidence of transition to the 
first pointed style, of which, in its perfect state, 
the choir and the easternmost transepts present 
such beautiful specimens, wherein some of its 
most prominent characteristics,—the acutely- 
pointed arch, crisp, sharp, twisting foliage in 
the capitals and corbels, the dog-tooth mould- 
ing, &c., are Obvious. The nave shows the 
change to the decorated style, and many of the 
window - openings throughout the cathedral, 
are filled in with tracery of the perpendi- 
cular period, distinguishable even by the least 
initiated, by the tendency of the mullions to 
continue perpendicularly up from the cill to the 
arch. . Prince Arthur’s monumental chapel, 
between the chancel and its aisle, at the junc- 
tion of the south transept, affords us an ex- 
ample of the last period of that style, when 
panelling and scuptured ornament covered 
every foot of surface, and debasement was 
coming on. 

That the series may be further carried on, 
there is a screen across this same transept, of 
Italian pillars and arches grotesquely out of 
place. During the perambulation of the cathe- 
dra), which Mr. Ashpitel in continuation of 
his paper led the association, Mr. Godwin 
ventured to urge the importance of such an 
alteration of this screen as should remove the 
incongruity, and the response was not unsatis- 
factory. At the same time he briefly pointed 
attention to the bad, if not dangerous, state of 
the eastern transepts ; and we would here urge 
more strongly on the excellent dean and chapter 
the necessity of early remedial measures. 

The cloisters, of the fotirteenth and fifteenth 
centuries, with their lavatories, perforated 
piers between the windows, and the buildings 
attached, have many ppints of interest.* 

Some of the adjoining buildings which 
were visited, seemed new, even to the town’s- 
people who were of the party. “ The Guesten 


Hall,” now divided and cut up by temporary | 


partitions and floors, is a fine apartment, 
and has an exquisite open roof of the four- 
teenth century. The restoration of this hall 
would be an honourable achievement, and 
should be again attempted. On the end wall, 
which .is exposed, are some very curious 
paintings fast hastening to decay. They 
appear to represent the adoration of the wise 
men. The Virgin Mary, with the Infant 
Saviour in her arms, is in one compartment, 
and the wise men in another. Over the first, 
the exclamation, Gloria in Excelsis Deo, in 
Tudor letters, may be read.+ 


To return to the business of the meeting: 
on ‘Wednesday evening, amongst the papers 
read were some observations on the study of 
brasses, by Mr. J. G. Waller. : 

On Thursday a e's | roceeded on an ex- 

ea. an 


cursion to Pers vesham, concerning 
which a professional friend who accompanied 
them gives us the following notes. 

Pershore contains the remains of a fine 
| monastic church; the cheir, south transept, 
_and a lofty decorated central tower alone are 
| left. The choir is a beautiful specimen of 
| Early English, and was built after the old one 
| had been burnt in 1224. The south transept 
| is a singular pile; its workmanship is of the 
' rudest character, the walls are threaded b 
| arcades at irregular heights, the lower of whic 
| is ornamented by a zigzag, formed apparently 
| by repeated strokes of the point of a pick; the 
| upper ones have very rude caps and plain 
| soffits. The documentary evidence is simple ; 
the church was founded by Egelward in 639, 
it was burnt in 1002, and again in 1224; 
nevertheless the old part is pronounced to be 
Norman. A member present remarked, he 
supposed the Saxons were, in the opinion of 
some folks, like the celebrated Mrs. Harris— 





making will shortly develop something more 
definite on .this subject. The .party were 
escorted round the church and park by Mr. 
Bedford, and then partook of a luncheon 
provided by the Rev. Mr. Chowne, whose 
exertions and spirit in the cause of ecclesiastical 
architecture merit commendation. 


From the beautiful town of Pershore, the 
party proceeded under the Bredon hills to the 
lovely vale of Evesham. The coup d’eil on 
entering this town is superb. The bright 
broad river, the antient bridge, the town 
divided into two parts, and rising right and 
left from the rich vale ; and last, not least, the 
unique sight of three splendid towers in one 
churchyard excited remarks of enthusiastic 


at length. into all the atcheological and 
antiquarian features of the place—suffice it 
to say, that the curious church of All Saints 
and the church of St. Lawrence stand in the 
same churchyard. The latter & short time 
back was roofless, and dilapidated, the nettles 
| filled the aisles, and the grey moss hing round 
| the pillars; it has lately been restored, under 
the direction of Mr. Eginton. 


So far, “our own correspondent,” as con- 
temporaries say. The archeologists then 
proceeded to the residence of Dr. Beale 
Cooper, where another collation awaited them ; 
in fact, hospitality was shewn. the association 
everywhere. Of this, however—of Lord and 
Lady Conyngham’s soirée on that same 
evening, when Mr. Buckingham prefaced the 
opening of the mummy, which was fixed 
for the next day, by a brief description of 
Thebes—of the mummy itself, and the able 
manner in which Mr. Pettigrew illustrated by 
it the history of embalming, exciting his audi- 
ence beyond what could have been anticipated 
—and of the public dinner, whereat Lord Lyt- 
tleton presided—we need not speak; nor even 
of the closing day, when well-deserved votes 
of thanks were offered to both “ town and 
gown,” for their hearty reception. Suffice it 
to say, that the whole concurred to render this 
the most gratifying meeting the association has 
| held; and, in respect of the original invitation 
| to the council, fully to justify Worcester in 
| retaining its ancient appellation of the Farrn- 
Fux City, 














Tue Patent Domestic TELEGRAPH.— 
Since our notice. of the application of the 
principle of the electric telegraph to domestic 
purposes by Mr. Reid, of Birmingham, 
he has” made some improvements, and ex- 
tended the use of the instrument in hotels, 
taverns, tea-gardens, coffee and chop-houses, 
public companies, and private houses, and even 
in mines. The alteration is confined to the 
dial-plate, on which the specific questions and 
demands are disposed in due order. 





* In these cloisters is the tomb-stone inscribed simply 
Misrarimes, which has given rise to some sonnets, mo a 
well-known powerful prose tale under the same title. There 
is a volume im the inscription itself,— The most miserable ! 

+ Quoting the local “* Guide,’ we said last week that St. 
Andrew's spire is 55 feet Ginches high. Consideration sug- 
gested that this must be wrong, axd looking to Valentine 


Green’s “‘ Survey of the City of Worcester,”’ we found it there 
set down as one hundred and fifty-five feet six inches, which 
seems much more like the truth. In our first paper we 
accidentally omitted notice of the president's deserved com- 
mendation of some specimens of stained glass, by Mr. George 
Rogers, of Worcester, which were exhibited in the Assembly- 
room, 





THE SMOKE NUISANCE, 
SUGGESTION FOR A REMEDY. 


‘* Breathe not the chaos of eternal smoke 

* “ And volatile corruption from the dead, 
The dying, sickening, and the living world 
Exhal’d, to sully Heaven's transparent dome 
With dim mortality. 

= * * * * * a * 
The lungs abhet 

To drink the dun fuliginous abyss.’’ 

THAT an atmosphere, thickened and polluted 
by sooty matter, is injurious to health as well 
as productive of personal discomfort, is a fact 
sufficiently attested in the evidence of many 
medical men besides Dr. Armstrong, from 
whose “Art of Preserving Health” the fore- 
going passage is taken. In Mr. John Leigh’s 
communication to the Health of Towns’ Com- 
missioners, upon the injurious effects of coal 
smoke, we learn that diseases of the respiratory 
organs, including phthisis, exist in the great 
manufacturing . districts of Lancashire and 
Cheshire to a.greater extent than in any other 
part of the kingdom; that phthisis, in most 
cases, if not always, is the result of a very low 
degree of inflammation of* the pulmonary 
tissue, amounting to scarcely more than irrita- 
tion, and that coal smoke, or soot consists of 





“they didn’t believe there were no sich | 
people.” We trust the active exertions now | 


character. Space will not allow us to enter | 


particles capable of irritating the lungs when 
mhaled, mechanically by the insoluble carbon 
and chemically by the sulphate of ammonia 
| they contain. 

With scientific evidence before us, such as 
this, in addition to that innate consciousness 
which every man has, however little acquainted 
he may be with the physiology and chemical 
effects of respiration, of , the: physical injury 
arising from the inhalation of air surcharged 
with the palpable products of combustion, 
none perhaps will venture to deny, that how to 
prevent the emission of smoke from furnaces 
is a question of vital importance to the com- 
munity, and that a legislative enactment enforc- 
ing the use of some approved plan, or plans, 
for that purpose, is much to be desired. The 
desideratum is, however, some generally prac- 
ticable mode of effecting this. To require that 
| all furnaces shall consume their own smoke, if 





| no sure preventive to its emission exist, would 
be an obnoxious measure ; and although, as in 
the Smoke Prohibition Bill recently brought 
before the’ House ‘of ‘Lords, and: thrown out, 
there might be introduced a saving clause ex- 
cluding furnaces used in certain manufactures 
from the operation of the Act, and allowing any 
party complained of “to shew that he has 
adopted and carefully used some well-approved 
method for the consumption of the smoke 
issuing from such’ furnace, and endeavoured, 
to the best of his-power, to abate the nuisance 
arising from the same,” yet the liability of all 
—— of furnaces to be summoned, ~~ 

aps repeatedly, and the being compelled to 
shew not only -that- they had endeavoured, to 
the best of their power, to abate the nuisance, 
but, moreover, that the methods used by them 
were well-approved ones, might be productive 
of much useless trouble and expense, and, 
consequently, of an amount of mental irritation 
more hurtful, perhaps, than the mechanical or 
chemical irritation of their neighbours’ lungs 
by the inhalation of the smoke complained of. 

In this condition of things, while Parliament 
is manifesting a desire to enforce the adoption 
of such sanitary regulations as appear the best 
calculated to promote the general weal, and is 
deterred from passing a measure having for its 
specific object the prevention of the smoke 
nuisance, merely because of the non-existence 
of preventive means applicable to furnaces in 
general, it is incumbent upon all whose occu- 
pation or calling is connected with the com- 
bustion of coal in large quantities, to give the 
smoke problem their best consideration, with 
a view to the discovery of such mechanical or 
chemical appliances as may be found subser- 
vient to the end in view. 

While endeavouring to discover what form 
of mechanism is best adapted to produce a 
given effect, the engineer is often very. mate- 
rially aided by the casual observation of some 
natural means, specially adapted to an end 
analogous to that proposed. © So ‘striking, 
indeed, are the points of resemblance between 
some of the applications of mechanical science 
and certain of the innumerable contrivances of 
nature, that were the study of physiology to form 
part of the general education of an engineer, 
there would no doubt occur to him, from the 
contemplation of the infinite variety of means 
admirably adapted to certain ends, many useful 
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ions for the better»prosecution of his 
professional labours. 

But to discover in nature any mechanical 
operation which may be suggestive of some 
effectual method. whereby to prevent the 
emission of smoke from furnaces, needs no 
previous study, or abstract investigation of 
things remote from our common experience, 
For healthful purposes each one of us is pro- 
vided by nature with an apparatus whose chief 
office seems to be that of freeing the air we 
breathe from all palpable impurities: therein 
suspended. To preserve from injury— 


‘* Those tender cells that ‘draw the vital air,”’ 


is perhaps the main utility ofthe nose. Although 
physiologists describe it merely as the seat of 
the sense of smell, its wondrous adaptation to 
the purpose of which we speak is most obvious. 
" The extent of the cavities belonging tu the 
nose is much increased by their communi- 
cating with various other sinuses or cavities in 
the neighbouring bones. All those cavities, 
together with the sinuses with which they 
communicate, are lined with a sensible and 
delicate mucous membrane.” The air, instead 
of passing directly into the lungs without im- 
— enters the distended nostrils, and 
veing carried onward by the act of inspiration, 
is made to impinge upon the walls of those 
crooked passages, which, being lined with an 
adhesive mucus, firmly retain all particles of 
soot or dust, and other extraneous matter, 
thus brought in contact with them. This 
important agency of the nose is most remark- 
able in foggy weather, when, if the air be in- 
haled through the mouth, a painful sense of 
oppression at the chest will be distinctly fglt; 
but if drawn through the nose; with the mouth 
closed, the pain and discomfort directly cease, 
by reason of the cleansing proces* thence 
ensuing. Here, then, we have presented to 
our notice an apparatus, expressly designed 
by an all-wise Creator to effect a result pre- 
cisely similar to that which we propose to 
ourselves—an exact model of the thing of 
which we are in search—perfect in action 
and simple in construction. Can it be imi- 
tated? We think it can. Between the flue 
and the chimney of a furnace, let there 
be interposed some contrivance analogous to 
the nasal organ, and the emission of smoke 
will be assuredly prevented by its retention 
there, if not by its consumption. 


So far, in @ | pliances he may contrive to collect the delete- 


general view, the matter appears quite prac- | 





ticable; the only difficulty lies in the construc: | 


tion of that part of the apparatus representing 
the lining of the nose. 


the secretion of mucus is, at all times, pro- | 


portionate to the quantity of foreign matter 
contained in the air, because on that depends 


the degree of irritation or excitation of the | 


mucous membrane, without which it remains 
dormant. We may not hope to imitate so per- 
fect a contrivance in all its details, nor may we 
expect to succeed in producing a machine 
which, like the nose, shall instinctively detect 
the presence of unduly large particles of matter, 
and on the instant dislodge them by a con- 
vulsive movement analogous to sneezing. But 
for the mere interception of soot in its passage 
from a furnace, such structural refinement and 
perfect action are unneeded. All that we re- 
quire for the accomplishment of that object, is 
a hollow vessel formed in its interior after the 
fashion of the nasal sinuses, and constructed 
either of some porous material, or of metal, 
minutely pierced, so that water, or some other 
fluid, might constantly enter from an exterior 
reservoir, in imitation of the mucous secretion. 


There is every reason to believe that such an 
arrangement would be found perfectly efficient 
in retaining the sooty particles of smoke ; 
moreover the first cost would not be consider- 
able, while the expense of supplying the appara- 
tus with water would be scarcely appreciable, 
especially where a steam-engine existed, and 
might be wholly counterbalanced by the sale 
of the deposited soot, for manuring or other 
purposes. 

The apparatus. might be modified by the ap- 
plication of an air pump, to draw the smoke 
and gases through water, so that the gross 
particles of soot would become saturated with 
the fluid, and remain. behind, the gases alone 
escap into the atmosphere.* The work- 
ing of the pump would require a very 





* The Hookah pipe is an exemplification of our meaning. 
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small expenditure of power as will be pre- 
sently shown... According to Tredgold,.“ we 
may, state the , quantity of air and smoke in 
round numbers, for coal, and coke, at 2,000 
cubic feet, for. each cubic. foot. of water con- 
verted .into. steam.” . Supposing a 14-horse 
engine to require the evaporation of one quare, 
ter of a cubic foot of water per minute,—accord- 
ing to that computation we should require a 
pump capable of. pumping 500 cubic feet of 
air per minute, that is to say, if working at the 
rate, of 30 revolutions .per minute, about 
18 inches in diameter, and 5 feet stroke. To 
draw.that quantity: of air through water 
2 inches deep, would be tantamount to raising 
500 cubic feet of. water 2, inches high per 
minute, or 5,208 Ibs., one foot high per minute. 
Allowing: the friction of the pump to absorb 
about the, same amount of power, 3349¢= 
about one-third of a horse power required to 
overcome the total resistance. 

But the utility of such a contrivance as that 
last described, in preventing the emission of 
smoke from chimneys, would be little in com- 
parison with its probable value as a means 
of neutralising the poisonous products evolved 
in many manufacturing operations. In the 
second report of the Health of Towns’ Com- 
missioners, it is justly said, that “too much 
importance has hitherto been attached to the 
mere influence of lofty chimneys in removing 
to a distance and diluting the noxious fames 
which many manufactories evolve. In them- 


selves, they in no way destroy the emanations | 


which are ge dys into them,—these are dis- 
charged as much as before into the external 


atmosphere; and experience has proved that | 


even very lofty chimneys, on which large sums 
have been expended, do not necessarily insure 
that amount of admixture with the common 
air which is essential to prevent the most in- 
jurious consequences on their deposition, even 
at very considerable distances. 


By the use of chemical solutions, instead of 
water, as the fluid medium, it appears to us 
that an air-pump, so applied, ae be found 
a most efficient substitute for the chimney, as 
a means of preventing the vitiation of the 
atmosphere . by nauseous, acrid, and other 
noxious fumes from manufactories. As far 
as the engineer is enabled to judge, however, 
such a result is merely conjectural ; by suitable 
structural arrangements and mechanical ap- 


rious gases, rapidly as they are evolved, and 
force them into one general current, but it is 


4, | for the chemist to determine whether, by the 
In the living model | 


interposition of any chemical solution or com- 
pound between the extremities of that channel, 
we may hope to fix or destroy the contami- 


| nating elements, and thus prevent their escape 





into the atmosphere. 

The subjects to which this paper relates are 
obviously of very great importance» to the 
community at large, and if the practical utility 


of the suggestions here made for the preven- | 


tion of atmospheric contamination should be 
confirmed by actual experiment, they might 
prove, perhaps, of material assistance to Go- 
vernment in its earnest endeavours to improve 
the sanitary condition of the country. 





RESTORATION oF GLoucesteR CATHE- 
DRAL.—The dean and chapter have made a 
beginning. The west front of this magnificent 
cathedral is undergoing restoration, and we 
heartily hope that the good work ‘thus com- 
menced will steadily go on. Something, too, 
has been done in the choir. A stone pulpit 
has been erected on the north side, in the room 
of the wooden pulpit which occupied the 
centre; and it is whispered that the unsightly 
pews are to be swept away and replaced b 
kneelings fronting the east, in conformity, wit 
the style of the choir. The Gloucester Chro- 
nicle says,— Some months ago we threw out 
a suggestion for the removal of the modern 
screen, which injures the effect of the glorious 
east window and hides the Lady Chapel, and 
we sincerely trust that this necessary work 
will be undertaken sooner or later. t the 
choir, at all events, be put in perfect condition. 
The restoration of Gloucester Cathedral would 
be a vast work ; but when we look at what has 
been achieved in the neighbouring diocese of 
Hereford—what has been done at Wells—we 
do dot despair.” 


ON BRICKWORK, 


MORE ESPECIALLY WITH REFERENCE TO ITS APPLICA} ; 
BILITY TO MODERN DECORATIVE ARCHITECTURE.* 


In all ages and countries—even in a bar- 
barous state—man has had sufficient common 
sénse to satisfy -his wants with the materials 
with which nature has provided him; and 
enveloped, as he has been; in beauty and its 
ever-bursting seeds, he has culti the soil. 
— to give vigour and durability to their 


Wherever a geological position gave dignity 
to the building as. Sra ar wth gw ente- 
_lican rocks reflected the golden and mellow 
| hues of the Athenian sky,—upon that were 
| their ideas of beau stamped,—their historical 
| chapter of the world’s civilization charactered ; 





| but, wherever the floods have washed, or the 


freshening rivers divided the land, and formed 


| alluvial soil, the brick structure is seen upon 


| its confines—a monument to man’s ingenuity 
and nature’s bounty is mirrored in the waters. 
| It was so in walled Babylon, in buried Pom- 
| peli, in Thebes “ of the Lentied gates ;” and 
_ do we not see around us sufficient reason for 
| its more general adoption, in decorative archi- 
| tecture, in our own land,— 


‘* This sparkling stone, 
Set in a silver sea.’’ 


| In Rome, where man’s genius was made 
| visible in the magnificence of nature, the off- 
| spring of Tiber and of earth was made no 
ioferior decoration to the city; and each nation 
that fell back dismayed before the Roman 
eagle, and the bright swords o’er which it 
towered, failed not to gather the art-fruits that 
blossomed on this natural soil, in the footsteps 
of the mighty Julius. 

The most essential properties of a building 
material are strength and durability, for without 
these it is unworthy to enshrine an artist’s 
thought, which, like all intellectual creations— 

“* Yields proof 
That it is born for immortality.” 

To demonstrate the strength of bricks I 
uote a few memoranda of experiments con- 
ucted at the works of Messrs. Cubitt, and re- 

ported in Tue Bui.per. 

“A place brick, faced with plaster, yielded 
to 11, and crushed with 164 tons. 

A good stock yielded to 30, and fell to 
pieces under 34 tons. 

A superior washed stock yielded to 36, and 
was crushed by 444 tons. 

A pressed and kiln burnt stock, made for 
superior purposes, ground on both sides to get 
a true bed, bore a pressure of 60 tons_(the 
limit of the power of the ram used), and was 
taken out sound and uninjured. A similar 
brick, not ground, but faced with plaster, re- 
sisted the same pressure without crushing, but 
was slightly read at the edges.” 





By the result of experiments’ added in 
| the report, on three pieces of Caen stone 
of the size of a brick, viz., 9 x 44 x 3, 
|we find that the first, which had the bed 
parallel with the end, and at right angles 
with the pressing surfaces, was cracked b 
| 30 tons (not in the line of bed) and crushed 
| by 39 tons. The second block, with the bed 
| parallel with the vertical face, and at right 
| angles to the pressing surfaces, stood 42 tons 
| before it crushed; and the third, with the bed 
parallel with the pressing surfaces, was slightly 
cracked by 40 tons, but stood 50} tons before 

it crushed. 

These figures require no comment: they 
speak plainly, and forcibly declare that it is 
not on the ground of strength that brick can 
be objected to. But, it may be said, there is a 
difference between the strength of a single © 
brick and that of a mass where it is used with 
others in conjunction with mortar or cement : 
in support of this view, the recent failure at 
the Euston-square station may be instanced. 
To this, I would answer that where good 
cement is used the objection is removed; for 
we find, that when the separation of a mass of 
brickwork has been attempted, as in the Baby- 
lonian ruins, the bricks have often given way, 
and the cement has remained unimpaired. 
With respect to the columns mentioned, the 
bricks in that case neither gave way nor were 
crushed. The accident was attributed (if I 
recollect rightly) by Professor Hosking to the 


* Read at the Architeetugal Association, Lyon’s-Ina Hall, 
Strand, July 7, 1848, 
' 
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unsettled state of the cement and to the infe- 
rior bond (for in consequence of the increased 
duty, if the bricks be expressly moulded, the 
ordinary sort were used and cut to the external 
shape required, but the necessary énternal 
shape, to insure stability, was, in a measure, 
unheeded). Therefore, a fair estimate of the 
strength of a brick column, cannot, from this, 
be formed, nor can thence a substantial objec- 
tion to their general employment be raised, 
especially as we have ocular testumony of 
their success, when well constructed, in build- 
ings erected centuries since. For instance, in 
a basilica at Pompeii—which may truly be 
called “ the link wanting to connect our per- 
fect acquaintance with the customs of Greece 
and Rome ”’—there is a column where every 
“ bond” difficulty is obviated. The whole of 
the face bricks radiate from the centre, and 
are about 2 inches thick. There are ten bricks 
required to each course. To prevent the joints 
coming in the centre of the fillets (for the 
column is fluted), small triangular bricks are 
placed there, but the bond prevents any two 
of these being placed adjoining, either in a 
vertical or perpendicular line. 

This is clearly shewn in the adjoining 
sketch. AA are the small bricks referred to. 





The dotted lines shew the position of the 
bricks in the courses above and below. 
Neath the shade of 


‘** Those bricky towers, 
The whiche on Themmes brode aged backe doe 
ride, 
Where now the studious lawyers have their bowers,’’ 


there is a pair of three-quarter columns, 
nearly two centuries old, without the slightest 
appearance of decay. The bricks of this ex- 
ample are so closely set that the joints are 
scarcely discernible. 

A more ancient, and more highly orna- 
mental example of the successful application 
of the brick column is the Temple of the God 
Ridiculus, at Rome. We there find the Co- 
rinthian order complete with modillions, den- 
tils, and several other enriched members, all 
executed in brick. Even for the foliated cap 
no other material is resorted to. I have not 
seen a plan of this column, so am unable to 
say if the bond be well preserved ; but the sole 
fact of its existence is sufficient to prove the 
applicability of brickwork to this section of 
decorative architecture. The bricks should 
always be expressly moulded to suit the bond. 
The first expense will then very little exceed 
that of the ordinary brick column, with its 
coat of compo vainly endeavouring to hide the 
constructive defects. 

While amongst the Roman works I may 
remark that the brick coins and bonds to walls 
of rubble-work (as seen there, at Pompeii, and 
the ruins in our own country) must have con- 
trasted well; it reminds one of the good effect 
oftentimes obtained in flinty counties by the 
use of brick dressings to flint walls. We are 
told Hans Holbein built, in this manner, the 
gateway opposite the Banquetting-house, 
Whitehall. Both red and white bricks were 
used, in conjunction with flint, and the fronts 
were decorated with busts in circular recesses, 
surrounded by mouldings of baked clay. 

I think a good effect may, at all times, be 
relied upon, if the dressings be made of a 
slightly superior material—even, without en- 
richments. 

Another suggestive feature, perceptible in 
the Roman works, is the thin tiles occasionally 








introduced, which are well adapted for the 
smaller mouldings of modern decoration, 
especially as, the duty being the same as on 
an ordinary brick, the additional expense is 
only the trifling amount that results from a 
few more of them being required to construct 
the same quantity of brickwork. 

A word or two, ere we proceed further, on 
the durability of brickwork; and for proof, 
we must wander among the sad remains of 
Babylonian grandeur, or on the Egyptian 
pyramids’ still slowly crumbling sides, whose 
silent rhetoric reveals a truer statement than 
even their undeciphered characters might 
unfold. We see there, at once, the shackles 
of an enslaved race, and the durability of a | 
monarch’s folly. 

I am aware that the wedge-like shape, the | 
absence of vegetation, and the favourable | 
climate, add considerably to its powers of re- | 
sistance ; but, let us not forget the bricks are | 
only sun-dried, and are laid without reference | 
to bond. Yet, there they stand,—the throne 
of, at least, forty centuries, whose united voices | 
are undeniable. 

If further proof of its durability be needed, 
we have it in the portion of a frieze discovered 
on the banks of the Nile. It is a curious and 
suggestive piece of work, formed of brick, in 
conjunction with stone, and is supposed to be | 
all that remains of a minaret erected in the | 
vicinity. 

I do not, for an instant, assume that brick 
is the most durable of building materials ; but, 
from all that time tells—or rather conceals, 
for he records his opinion of the past only in 
its decay—it may fairly compete with ordina 
stone. We have seen it superior in dient 
to Caen stone; and we find that it still exists 
(in addition to the buildings before mentioned) 
in the walls of St. Botolph’s Priory, where in- 
tersecting Norman arches on columns are | 
found; in the details of parts of St. Alban’s | 
Abbey ; in divers churches in Hamburgh, ofa | 
date as early as 1135; and in the Byloke, 
which is now the principal hospital in Ghent. 
A view of it is given in the “ Picturesque 
Architecture of Paris, Ghent, Antwerp, Rouen, 
&ec.” “The architecture,” writes Mr. Boys, 








“affords a beautiful example of carved tracery 
in brickwork, with which buildings in Flan- | 
ders are ornamented.” At Pisa, it is said, | 
there still exists brickwork in a good state of | 
preservation, and of a texture almost equal to | 
stone. 

How many stone buildings have within these | 
periods sunk beneath the noiseless tread of | 
Time! and even in many buildings erected by | 
the later Gothic architects, to touch is to mu- 
tilate them. 


To the use of brickwork in the new Houses | 
of Parliament, I do not of course, object. The 
materials are of equal durability (or nearly so), 
and there has been a considerable pecuniary 
saving by its adoption. The noble pile may 
not, in consequence, prove so interesting to 
the exploring member ‘of a future Otaheitian 
Archeological Society, who— some satirical 
folks have prophesied—will stand upon the 
bridge and contemplate its ruins, but I per- 
ceive no other reason that may be urged | 
against its employment there. 

I would lay it down as a rule that wherever 
stone can, with equal facility, be procured, it 
should be used; but if the expense will not 
admit of its sole employment, it should form 
the dressings to brick walls. If the state of 
the finance prohibit the use of stone altogether, | 
let an artistic spirit be infused into brickwork. 
As in past times it has been richly carved, and 
moulded into intricate, often disagreeable, and 
sometimes unmistakeably ugly shapes, so it is 
equally susceptible to beautiful impressions if 
minds so will it. 

Normandy abounds largely in ornamental 
work of this material. 


Some short time since, moulded bricks were | 





found at St. Sanson sur Rille. “‘ They were of | 
four shapes,” writes Dr. Bromet, “ the first were | 
set lozenge-ways, like the Structura reticulata 
of Vitruvius ; another resembled a fish-scale, 
or more properly, a butterfly’s wing, since if 
aranged with others of the same shape, it will 
produce that kind of ornament called by the 
French ‘ papilloné.” Another form was that 
of the parallelopiped, having a rectangular pro- 
jection from the centre of its face.” (It may 
be noted that this latter form would serve for, 





| of the Fever Hospital, anc 


and might, as Dr. Bromet suggests, have been 
used as, either a dentil or a fillet ) 

Moulded bricks are occasionally to be seen 
geometrically arranged as ornaments. In a 
church between Berlin and Spremburg, there 
is a beautiful example of Norman intersecting 
arches, executed entirely in moulded bricks ; 
and in two churches at Berlin, the enriched 
window mullions of the towers are of this ma- 
terial. 

Turn we now to England,—to the seats of 
our 16th and 17th century nobles. Their 
fronts, ruddy with the hue of bricks, look un- 
artificial and healthy. First, Layer Marney 
House, with its cornices, mullions, pinnacles, 
corbels, &c., all of white brick, “cast in 


/ moulds, in large and thick masses.” This 


affords us a useful lesson, which has proved 
profitable to the architect of Cossey Hall, Nor- 
folk, where a like good result springs from the 
same cause. 

Another fine pile is seen 


** Close by those meads for ever crown’d with 
flowers, 
Where Thames, with pride, surveys his rising 
towers ; 
There stands a structure of majestic frame, 
Which from the neighbouring Hampton takes 
its name.”’ 


Nearly, if not the whole, of this structure is of 
red brick, with stone dressings, and the work 
is admirably executed. The ornamental parts 
executed in brick are confined almost entirely 
to the chimney tops, which display workman- 
ship of the finest texture, combined with har- 
monious and fanciful design. They closely 
resemble those of a rival work, Eton,— 


‘* Frowning thro’ the trees 
Her hollow turrets woo the evening breeze.”’ 


Notwithstanding their beauty, the placing of 
high chimney-tops, such as these are, on gate- 
lodges, like that to the New-square, Lincoln’s- 
Inn, cannot but be reprobated; for is it not 
evident, that an ornament which appears pro- 
portionate at an altitude of 40 or 50 feet must 
be oppressive when surmounting a poor little 
place about § feet cube? 

There is also at Hampton Palace a heraldic 
shield, with figures formed in moulded clay. 
Another instance of brick figures is found at 
East Barsham Hall,—a building, I believe, 
solely decorated with this material. Oxburgh 
Hall, says Britton, was also almost entirely 
constructed of brick,—even the ceilings and 
floors. The coved ceiling in tower of entrance- 
gateway (which is covered with ornamental 
brickwork of various kinds) is composed of 
ribs and moulded clay: in the opposite tower 
there is a staircase formed of it; and records 
tell that it formed the principal feature in the 
composition of a secret door in the castle. 

Wa. Bourcuer.* 





THE LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL 
COMPETITION. 
ARCHITECTURAL PRACTICE. 
S1tr,—I beg to address you on the subject 
! to request that you 
will favour this communication with the ear- 


| liest insertion, and I much regret that circum- 


stances prevented its following the number of 
your journal in which was illustrated the plans, 
&c. of the building now in the course of 
erection. 

I most unwillingly open this question again, 
which has entirely ceased to interest me per- 
sonally, and nothing would have induced me 
to do so, but the strong feeling I entertain of 
its general importance, which thus renders it 
a duty I owe the profession. 

I will briefly give your readers an outline of 


| the case, that they may understand how they 


are affected by it. 
A limited number of architects (three) were 


| applied to, to furnish designs in the competi- 
| tion for this building, and two of the plans 


were particularly selected, one having the dis- 
tinguishing feature of wards of a cruciform 
character; the other, of double wards. The 
latter was successful, and was about to be 


| carried into execution, when the interest of 


the president (Lord Devon) was exerted in 
favour of his protégé, Mr. Fowler, to over- 
throw the decision of the committee and the 
avowed best design for the object of the insti- 





* Remainder next week. 
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tution. This was effected by misrepresenta- 
tion as to the cost, and by a curious plea of 
the power of the trustees, which last rendered 
legal redress impossible. However, the plans 
and working drawings were paid for and deli- 
vered to the committee, and the claims of the 
design were abandoned. 

Having thus stated the leading features of 
the case, I now call attention to the plan exhi- 
bited in THe Buriper of the 12th of August 
last, with Mr. Fowler’s name attached thereto, 
and it will be found that the abandoned plans 
are, with slight modifications, being carried 
out. 

A legal right my exist with the committee, 











pointed to vote on all questions affecting the 
City of London. 

13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, and 
23 regulate the holding of courts, and the ap- 
pointment and duties of eommittees. 

24 to 30 regulate the appointment and duties 
of officers. 

31. That a map of the jurisdiction of the 
commissioners shall be made, and a copy open 
at all seasonable times, to the inspection of 
owners or occupiers of lands within the com- 
mission. 

32. Commissioners may agree with officers 
of the Board of Ordnance, that a survey may 


| be made by surveying officers appointed by 


but there is an evident want of moral feeling ; | 
but this has arisen from the influence of the | 
ents above-named, whose actions throughout | 


ave borne this character. But what, Sir, is 
to be said of a member of the profession, one 
of reputed high standing, who can attach his 
name to the ideas, and almost the design, of 
another competitor ? 
I have previously said, as to personal feeling 
I care little for this result; but it appears to 
me that it strikes a fatal blow at the principle 


them, at such remuneration as may be agreed 
upon between the parties and the com- 
missioners. 

33. Commissioners may separate the drain- 
age districts in such manner as they may 
deem expedient. 

34. Commissioners may sub-divide, unite, 


_ extend, contract, or alter the limits or boun- 


of competition, and moreover involves a poipt | 


of how far any architect has a right to pirate 
the ideas of another, and attach his name 
thereto? 

As I consider these questions affect the 
practice of the profession, I have deemed it 
right to inform its members, by the aid of the 
wide-spreading circulation of your journal, 
that they may be known and considered by 
them, and I feel I shall have fulfilled my duty, 


daries of the districts from time to time. 

35. Commissioners may forbear to exercise 
jurisdiction if deemed expedient. 

36 and 37 refer to the subject of jurisdiction, 
and for the repair, alteration, and discon- 
tinuance of sewers. 

38. That for the purpose of carrying off any 
water or drainage flowing from sewers in this 
commission, it shall be lawful for the Metro- 
politan Commissioners of Sewers to require the 


| City Sewers Commissioners to carry sewers 


and it shall not invite me to trouble you again | 
in the matter (if answered), as I will not allow | 
| power, when they shall think fit (failing the 


it to assume the character of a private con- 


troversy, but intend to base it on broader | 


grounds. 

An exact statement of the case will be laid 
before the council of the Institute of British 
Architects, supported by proofs of all I have 
here alleged; and I shall request that this tri- 
bunal will consider the facts and deliberate 
upon them, not so much for the case itself, as 
upon the principles involved therein, and I 
feel, in so doing, I shall have delegated the 
power to the right authority, to pronounce 
upon what appears to me to affect each and 
every individual in the profession.—I am, 
Sir, &c. 

D. Mocartta. 

57, Old Broad-street, Aug. 17, 1848. 





THE NEW SEWERS BILL. 








As this Bill has been read a third time, it | 


may be interesting to our readers to be made 


acquainted with the extraordinary powers con- | 


ferred on the Commissioners of Sewers by its 
provisions. It consists of 146 clauses, but the 


following will be found an abstract of those cf | 


direct interest, a great number being neces- 
sarily devoted to details :— 

The preamble recites the districts hitherto 
acting under separate commissions — viz., 
Tower Hamlets, St. Katharine’s, Poplar and 


Blackwall, Holborn and Finsbury, Westmin- | 
ster and part of Middlesex, Surrey and Kent, | 
and Greenwich; and the first clause declares | 
/age works, and penalties for improper sub- 


that, from the passing of this Act, they shall, 
with all other places in the counties of Middle- 
sex, Surrey, Essex, and Kent, being not more 
than twelve miles distant in a straight line from 
St. Paui’s Cathedral, be subject to and under 
the jurisdiction of the Metropolitan Commis- 
sioners of Sewers. 

Clause 2. That the duration of each com- 
mission of sewers shall be limited to two years. 

3. That the commissioners appointed for the 
purposes of this Act shall be denominated 


into or through the City of London, or the 
Liberties thereof, or to alter or repair the 
same, 

39, 40, 41, and 42, give the commissioners 


City Commission), to alter or improve the city 
sewers and to divide the cost between the 
party liable and the district. 

43 gives like power in respect of other 
sewers, &c. 

44 gives full power to cover and to cleanse 
sewers, and dispose of the sewage. 

45 declares that no house shall be built 
or rebuilt without proper drains. If proper 
drains are not made and continued into a suit- 
able sewer, if within 100 feet, or otherwise a 
cesspool under certain restrictions, after 28 
days’ notice, commissioners to form the same, 
and recover the expense from the owners of 
the property by distress or sale of goods, or 
of the then present or any future occupier. 

46. That the surveyors under the Buildings’ 
Act shall make a return to the commissioners 
of all notices of building or rebuilding houses 
within their respective districts, and such sur- 





veyors shall take notice of all contraventions | 
| then all grouted together, so as to form a 


of this Act. 

47 to 51 regulate the management of water- 
closets, drains, cesspools, ditches, streets, Xc., 
any nuisances arising from the same to be re- 


moved on notice from the commissioners, and 
also give powers to cleanse any tenements, | 


streets, passages, places, or walls from any dirt 
or annoyance whatever. 

52. The commissioners to have power to 
erect public water-closets and other conve- 
niences, and maintain the same out of the 
district sewers-rates. 

53 to 58 regulate the protection of the drain- 


stances cast therein. 

59 to 72 regulate the power of the commis- 
sioners to enter on lands, to stop up streets, 
enter into contracts, purchase als, compen- 


| sate, contract for supply of water, &c. 


73 and 74 apportion the sewers-rates for 
the district; and such rates may be made 


‘either prospective or retrospective, and the 


“The Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers.” | 


4. The Lord Mayor of London, and four 
persons appointed by the Common Council, 
for special purposes, to be commissioners under 
this Act. 


; 
} 


charges of permanent works spread over a 
period of 30 years. 

75. Commissioners may impose district-rates 
in gross on parishes or places in whole or in 
part within the areas rateable thereto, or to 
assess and levy such rates upon the occupiers 


| of the property, as from time to time they may 


6. No commissioner to vote on any question | 


in which he is personally interested, under a | 


penalty of 501. 

7, 8, 9, 10, and 11, settle as to the property 
of sewers, actions not to abate on the expiration 
of commission, officers to be continued, 
rates made by former commissioners to be re- 
coverable, and six commissioners to exercise 
all powers conferred by this act. 

12, The Lord Mayor and four persons ap- 





think proper. 
76. Tenants may deduct sewer-rate from 
rent. 


77 to 112 all relate to the regular mode of | 


enforcement, &c., of rates, precepts, mort- 
gages, &c., and the borrowing of money. 

113, 114. Expenses incurred by commis- 
sioners in drainage works within the City of 
London to be assessed in gross on the City. 





ST 


money matters—appointment of auditors, an- 
nual report to Parliament, &c. 

120. Commissioners may make bye-laws as 
to penalties, appeals, construction of drains, 
suits and proceedings, limitation of actions, 
venue, and as to the clerk being a competent 
witness in any action. 

12] to 129 relate to law-suits—commissioners 
not personally liable, power to examine upon 
oath, and to decree and assess costs, &c. 

130 to 134. Penalties for obstructing officers 
or damaging property of commissioners, and as 
to common informers. 

135 to 138 relate to service of notices and 
distresses, the authentication of documents; 
139 to 141 to repeals of local and other Acts. 

142. The general law of sewers to be appli- 
cable to commission under this Act. 

143. The City Commissioners of Sewers 
may exercise within the City and Liberties the 
like powers and authorities for enforcing 
house drainage as are hereby given to the 
Metropolitan Commissioners of Sewers within 
the limits of their commission. 

144. Interpretation clause. 

145 enforces the new Act for two years ; and 
146 provides for its amendment, &c. 

The present Act repeals two Acts in the 
Holborn and Finsbury division, four in West- 
minster and part of Middlesex, and four in the 
Kent and Surrey district. 





RESTORATION OF BARFRESTON 
CHURCH. 
FREEMASONS OF THE CHURCH. 

At a meeting of this society, on the Sth inst., 
Mr. Stothard read a descriptive and historical 
account of Barfreston Church, Kent, concern- 
ing which structure notices have appeared in 
Tue Bui_per on several occasions. The paper 
was illustrated by numerous drawings. At 
the close of it Mr. Stothard requested the 
Rev. James Gillman, the late rector of Bar- 
freston, to give some account of the manner 
in which the restoration, effected about six 
_— ago, at a cost of 900/., was managed. 

. Gillman accordingly made the following 
statement :— 

The church of Barfreston, which consists 
of a nave and chancel, divided by a very 
beautiful arch, on each side of which are two 
blank arches, was restored in the followin 
manner :—In the first place, two recesses, whic 
had been cut in each of the very thick side 
walls of the nave, where they join on to the 
chancel, were filled up by a facing of brick and 
cement inside, flint stones being laid in dry be- 
hind, and parts of the old work cut out, and 


| complete bond. The south side of the chancel 
| was then underpinned, brick and cement — 


used inside, flint work outside, all bonde 
together up to the string course, about four 
feet high. At the east end there were two 
blank stone arches, but which had run away 
from the wall they were intended to support ; 
these were taken down and built up again, 
together with the wall, and underpinned: a 
good foundation of concrete was also added 
here. The north side of the chancel, which 
was completely dislocated, was taken down and 
replaced, brick and cement being used for the 
internal part. Above the string course before 
alluded to the external walls are ashlar. On 
the south side of the chancel, the interior face 
of flint work (very rotten) was cut away; the 
brick and cement continued upwards, and 
grouted in to the old ashlar work, which was 
not removed except to alter two windows of a 
later insertion. The east end, much cracked, 
was then taken out, in the form of a V, down 
to the arches, as the two groins were perfect, 
and each stone being marked, was restored to 
its original position. Lastly, the chancel arch 
was taken down, and restored in the same 
manner, stone by stone. There has been no 
crack or settlement since. 

Our readers will remember that Barfreston 
is a Norman church. The length of nave an 1 
chancel together, according to Mr. Stothard, 
is 41 feet 6 inches; the width of nave, 16 feet 
10 inches; the width of chancel, 13 feet 9 
inches. 

At the same meeting, Mr. W. Cave Thomas 
read a paper “ On the Influences which tend 
to retard the Progress of the Fine Arts,” which 


115 to 119 relate to general provisions as to | we shall give in full. 
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NEW PILOT-HOUSE, DOVER. 


Me. S. BEAZLEY, Axrcuirect. 








NEW PILOT HOUSE, DOVER. 
EXxTeNsIve improvements in the neigh- 
bourhood, of the South-Eastern Railway ter- 
minus, at Dover, having involved the removal 


; ’ } } a 2c r ° . ‘a 
of the pilots’ station, it became necessary to | with dust,—and Dr. Bowring, that a classified 


provide other accommodation for them, and | catalogue for the whole library was much | 


hence the structure shewn in the annexed 
illustration. 

The new erection occupies a site about 200 
feet west of Cheeseman’s Head, contiguous to 
the terminus, and within 10 feet of the sea wall ; 
it stands upon a solid bed of concrete 10 feet 
thick, which is carried down to where the 
shingle, from its compactness, forms an ex- 
cellent foundation: it is built of brick, with 
dressings of Portland stone cement, the bal- 
cony excepted, whose floor is of York stone | 
landings, with brackets and balustrade of | 
Bramley Fall stone. ‘The interior arrangements | 
consist, on the ground floor, of a store room | 
20 feet square, whence a pair of doors opens 


} 


| sent easily accessible to the public!” 
| hitherto we have consoled ourselves for the 


THE CATALOGUE OF THE BRITISH 
MUSEUM LIBRARY. 


plained that Mr. Grenville’s rare and precious 
bequest was still unarranged,. and covered 


wanted. The Lord-Advocate assured the House, 
however, that, “ by means of the existing cata- 
logue, every book in the museum was at pre- 
Now, 


want of all but the most contemptible apology 
for a catalogue, with the hope that in the 
forthcoming new one—should it come forth at 
all, indeed, in the mere brief space of a single 
human life like our own—a dilatory ofium et 
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have we to hope for, to look for, to anticipate, in 


| the new? Our hopes are blasted! What did we 
| want but an“ easy access” to “every book?” and 


In the Commons recently, Mr. Hume com- | 


solatium would be granted to us in the evening | 
of our days for all those laborious and pro- | 


found “ researches of the portal” into which 
the ardent student of the mysteries of the 
Museum must first be thoroughly initiated, ere 
he can attain to the substance through the 
shadow; and that we should then, at least, 


on the seaward front, capable of admitting a | luxuriate, in the penetralia, on the exultant con- 
boat. The first floor is a dormitory, where | sciousness of having gone victorious through 
berths are fitted up; the second story, ona/all those trials and obstructions amongst 


level with the balcony, is the look-out room, | 


which the younger, rawer, and more enthu- 


what can we expect, then, in the new, but what, 
in the old, we already have? An easy access 
certainly there is—and all in a row of “ classi- 
fication ” too—to all the Smiths, and Browns, 
and Jenkinses, whose works encumber the 
shelves of the penetralia ; but have we such an 
easy access to all the Sciences and Arts, and 
Manufactures, Histories, and Travels, to which 
the student who sets the slightest value on his 
time desires to have prompt and easy access? 
If there be, we hope we shall have the rare 
good fortune to find it out some time or other 
while exploring the catalogical depths. Mean- 
time, when we look for “ easy access” to 
“every book” upon chemistry, or architec- 
ture, building, masonry, dynamics, hydrosta- 
tics, yea, or even physics or metaphysics, 
physiology or snatomy, geology or astronomy, 
trigonometry or geometry,—what do we find? 
As for “ Chemistry ” or “ Architecture,” like 
so many of the others, not even the word! 
True it is, that in the old dasis of the catalogue, 
wherein something like an attempt at classi- 
fication seems to have been really made—a 
basis, however, very rapidly debased—we find 
a collection of a few olden works under the old 


and above is another chamber for stores and | siastic ‘ students of the mysteries’ still flounder | Jatin heads of “ Chemia” and “ Architec- 
signals: from this access is obtained to the | op in the outer courts of the Temple. But even | tura;” even these, however, like all else in 
roof, which is a lead flat, affording by its great | this anticipative consolation for our latter end | the like predicament, being chiefly the inci- 
| of life is cruelly denied us; for, if the existing | dental and unavoidable titles of the books 
Mr. S. Beazley was the architect, and Mr. | catalogue be regarded as already one which | themselves. And as with “ Architecture” so 


elevation a fine view of the scenery around. 


Grissell the builder. 


| renders every book so easily accessible, what | with “ Building.” 


If astudent turn up this 
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precious catalogue with any expectation of 
I easy access to every book on “ Build- 
ing. e will be surprised to find, or at least 
induced to believe, that there is not one book 
of the sort in the whole library, as not one 
work on “ Building,” old or new, is there 
indexed or recorded. Not so with “ Masonry,” 
however. There is “A NewSong,” so called, 
with a lot of other “old songs ” under the head 
of “ Masonry, Free ;” and these, with “ Mason, 
Monck,” “ Mason, William,” Mason, Thomas, 
Robert, John, or something equally explicit 
and important, exhaust the whole catalogue 
under head of “ Mason,” or “ Masonry.” But 
there may really be no books in the library 
on the art of *‘ Masonry,” some one may say. 
Well, we shall not offer either our own or any 
other evidence on that point; but does any 
one imagine that there is no modern book on | 
“Chemistry” in it, since there is no such | 
heading or no such collection of books in the | 
catalogue ?—Or does he believe that there is no | 
book on “ Anatomy” except the “ Anatomy of | 
et cetera”’—a highly characteristic representa- 

tive, by the way, ofsuch general heads of Museum 

classification and “ easy access,”—to which, ‘ 
however, must be here, too, added a few “ Ana- 

tomias” on the old basis.—Or can he suppose 

that there is little “‘ Physics,” and less “ Meta- 

physics”—a poor sprinkling of “Theology,” 

and as little “ Physiology” as “ Anatomy,” 

though there are plenty of “ Physicians,” and 

no end of “ Physie” and of “ Law”—on which 

latter basis, by the way, his lordship, the Lord- 

Advocate, may probably have grounded his 

opinion of this immaculate catalogue. As for 

such obscure and trifling subjects as “ Dyna- 

mics,” of which there is none, or “ Hydro- 

statics,” the nearest approximation to which 

is “ Hydrophobia”—with the single exception 

of a “ Hydrostatic ship,” a curiosity, in its 

way, in go-ahead times like these, and the sole 

representative, too, of all the other “‘ Hydroes,” 

which are avoided, no doubt, out of defer- 

ence to “ Hydrophobia,” from which a 

safe alphabetical distance is thus very pro- 

perly kept,—it is really needless for us to say 

even one word more, either on these or on the 

more important heads, “ Geology,” “ Astrono- 

my,” “ Geometry,” &c., except that the occa- 

sional abortive attempts at classification which 

pervade this poor and pitiful apology for a cata- 

logue, only prove the consciousness of what 

the rule ought to have been, and that it has 

been wittingly as well as indolently neglected. 

In conclusion, we will venture to characterise 

it as a production the like of which the meanest 

circulating librarian in the poorest village in 

Britain would be ashamed to acknowledge as 

his handiwork.—The establishment itself sadly 

needs sweeping changes. It is to be hoped 

the “ commission” will do its duty ; but hope 

with us is stronger than expectation. 








BAD WORK, AND WHY. 





Srr,— Will you allow an operative mason to 


make a few remarks in your valuable journal, | 
in which I have frequently seen just complaints | 
| wardens. 


of the way in which mason-work is too often 
executed in various parts of this country. 
The parties complaining generally state the 
cause to be a want of competent operatives ; 
but there is another and a greater cause, and 
that is, that in nine cases out of ten the opera- 
tives have not sufficient time allowed them to 
execute their work in a proper manner. If a man 
is seen by some contractors or their foreman 
to take a pride in doing his work well, he is 
told that he must not take so much pains with 


it, as it is only so and so, or that it is going | 


PERPENDICULAR PANELLING: BRANDESTON CHURCH. 














a great height, &c.; and if he does not take | 
the hint, and move a little quicker, and con- 


sequently much worse, he is paid off, as a 
warning to the others. 
that the men see that he who does the greatest 
quantity, leaving out the quality, is counted as 
the best man. I for one, and scores beside me, 
earnestly wish that sufficient time was allowed 
us: not that we wish to take advantage of the 
contractors, but that buildings might be 
creditable to the present age, and monuments 
in time to come of the genius of the architect 
and the skill of the workman. 
ds. An Operative Mason. 
*,* We have said the same thing ourselves 


before now, but cannot refuse to let a workman 
speak out for his class, 


88 @/ us have been blind to the fact that the men 
The effect of this is, | 





PERPENDICULAR WOODWORK. 


BRANDESTON CHURCH, SUFFOLK. 











| scheme was not designed, or at least adapted, 
‘to the ultimate and permanent reduction 


meee 


THE accompanying sketch, presenting a | 


good specimen of the tracery prevalent on 
church doors during the third Pointed or Per- 

endicular period of ecclesiastical architecture, 
is taken from the quiet and little-known village 
church of Brandeston, near Wickham-market. 
It is on the west door opening into the tower, 
which latter is a fine example of cut flint-work 
so peculiar to the eastern counties. 

There is, however, nothing else particularly 
deserving of notice in the edifice, and a casual 
observer might pass by many times without 
deeming it necessary to turn out of the road to 
visit the church. I myself have done so many 
times, till, a few weeks since, business required | 
me to make rather a prolonged stay in the | 
village, when, having a few leisure moments, I | 
strolled down to the church, more for the sake 
of a walk than with the hopes of seeing any- | 
thing “good,” but came away fully impressed 
with the importance of visiting every church I 
had an opportunity of seeing, whether pre- 
possessing or not in appearance. 

The tracery is entirely worked—as was often 
the case at this period—with a simple hollow 
and fillet, and—thanks to rural simplicity and 
a lack of modern refinement— has escaped the 
daubing of paint and whitewash so often 
applied by over zealous and ignorant church- 
R. M. Purpson, 
Ipswich. 

The scale is 1 inch to a foot. 





RAILWAY JOTTINGS. 

Tue view taken “by us on the engine- 
driving question has been supported by several 
of our contemporaries. “ Our opinion,” says 
the Mining Journal, “is, that all correct- 
minded men think Mr. M‘Connell and his 
supporters are decidedly in error, and careless 
for the safety of the public, and that in this 
case the men are right.” Of course none of 





have studiously, though towards their supe- 
riors most respectfully, rung the alarum for the 
public safety, in order to promote their own 
interests by the force of public opinion; but 
events appear to have justified them even in 
doing that, although the public know but too 
well that accidents, such as those of last week, 
will and do occur, in spite of all the engine- 
driving experience yet accumulated. That the 
official announcement that the trains were in 
the hands of competent and efficient drivers 
has been completely discountenanced by the 
facts, however, appears but too evident, as 
also does the assurance that Mr. M‘Connell’s 








of the wages of the men. Indeed, the 
Directors have virtually acknowledged as 


| much in the alleged abandonment of that 


scheme, provided the men would give in 
unconditionally, which they promptly did, and 
were thereupon as promptly assured, on the 
part of the directors, that they would not be 
prejudiced as regards their present rates of 
wages, and that their interests in other re- 
spects would be fully protected. Suspicions 
of the good faith of such an understanding, 
however, on the part of the subordinates, were 
excited by the exclusion of the firemen from 
the benefit of a replacement,—and their com- 
panions in adversity, the drivers, therefore 
still determined to stand by the interests of all 
who resigned employment, as an essential 
condition im the agreement,—since which, we 
understand, both firemen and drivers have 
been replaced ; and we sincerely trust that a 
determination has been come to to keep faith 
with them, not only to the letter but to the 
spirit of their surrender, by an abandonment, 
or a satisfactory modification, of a scheme 
which we believe must have proved far more 
objectionable than a straightforward notice of 
reduction of wages, on the ground of reduced 
dividends. Some of the shareholders, even, 
we have reason to know, have done an injus- 
tice to those who were only protecting their 
own vital interests in a way and with a de- 
meanour but too seldom displayed amongst 
inferiors, in these days, towards their 
superiors,—having not only accused them 
of dictation to their superiors, but of 
actual insolence and threats,—the display, 
in short, of a spirit anything but like 
the rational, and respectful, and exemplary, 
but firm procedure of the inferiors, in the = 
sent instance, from beginning to end. ‘he 
timber-gearing of the high level bridge across 
the Tyne at Newcastle has been connected 
from side to side, and the temporary viaduct 
will shortly be completed for the passage of 
trains. The Gateshead Observer suggests that 
the high level bridge should bs tamed 
named “the Stephenson Bridge,” in honour 
of the elder Mr. Stephenson now deceased. 
A brief memoir of this celebrated engineer 
will be given in Tue Buitper.——The 
men employed onthe high level bridge 
across the Tweed lately struck work on account 
of arrear of wages. They demanded security for 
regular monthly payments, better usage at the 
* tommy shops,’ and a better arrangement of 
the sick allowance. A ticket for 20s. worth 
of goods, it was alleged, would only 

158, in . The arrears were paid on the 
day after the strike, and a shocking scene of 
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drunkenness, it is said, ensued ; while many 
‘ sloped,’ leaving long scores due to tradesmen 
who had trusted them while short of funds. 
The competition between the Caledonian 
and the Edinburgh and Glasgow is said to be 
now at an end,—as of course are the cheap 
trains, too, on either line. The directors 
of the latter company have determined to 
build a hall at Cowlairs, for the purpose of 
establishing a reading room and library for 
the use of the workmen in their employment. 

The works on the Aberdeen line are again 
in an active state. From Montrose, the great 
northern terminus at present, the railway 
route is all half finished. There isa great deal 
of cutting, and a number of viaducts. An open- 
ing throughout in less than a year is looked for. 
The Leeds and Dewsbury portion 
of the Leeds and Manchester direct line 
was lately opened. It stretches from the 
valley of the Aire to that of the Calder, a 
length of 10$ miles. The principal works 
are the following: —A viaduct at Leeds, 
consisting of straight girder bridges over 
Lower Queen-street, fifty-three stone and 
other arches, all of about 30 feet 
span, one arch over the Aire of 105 feet 
span; one over the Liverpool Canal 70 feet 
span, and a girder-bridge over the Leeds and 
Bradford line, with two openings; in all, 70 
feet span. The masonry of these works was 
contracted for by Mr. George Thomson, and 
the iron-work by Mr. Robert Crosland, of 
Bradford: askew bridge over the Leeds and 
Birstal road, 35 feet span on the square and 
62 on the skew—angle 344 degrees, contracted 
for by Messrs. J. and R. Crawshaw, as also 
for a skew bridge—angle 40 degrees — at 
Beeston: this division, superintended by Mr. 
John Henderson, C.E., closes with a viaduct 
of 6 arches, of 40 feet span, over the Church- 
well-road. The Morley tunnel is the heaviest 
work in the middle district of the line: tun- 
nellers, Messrs. Shaw, Nowell, and Hattersley 
—engineer, Mr. Renton: it is 3,370 yards 
long, 24 wide, and 23 high, and lined with 
masonry. The whole was completed in twenty- 
one months. Deep cuttings and high embank- 
ments run the line into the Dewsbury division 
contract, by Messrs. Crawshaw: the Union 
Mill viaduct consists of 18 arches, of 30 feet span, 
succeeded by a heavy stone cutting at Hanging 
Heaton, the road being crossed by a straight 
girder-bridge. The Dewsbury viaduct is of 
10 arches, of 45 feet span, with one 80 feet span: 
The Calder is crossed by an iron arched bridge 
of two openings, each 100 feet. span, and the 
canal by a like bridge of one opening. Through 
the town are six to eight girder-bridges: 
engineer of this division, Mr. J. L. Carstairs, 
chief engineer of the whole Mr. Grainger. 
The deepest cutting on the line is 70 feet, the 
highest embankment 60 feet. The Great 
Northern is in active progress south of Peter- 
borough, where 500 men are endeavouring to 
make a solid embankment over the fluid soil 
of Holm Fen, “ which,” says a contemporary, 
“would a few years since scarcely bear a 
duck to walk upon it.” It is to be hoped they 
know what they are about. The late acci- 
dent at Shrivenham, it is estimated, will cost 
the Great Western not less than 30,000/. in 
compensations and expenses,—a sum which 
would have supplied breaks and guards not 
only to every carriage in the train which ran 
into the truck on that shocking occasion, but 
to many other carriages, over and above pro- 
viding one policeman for the cross road which 
divided so much attention with other duties, 
and another for the duties which were 
unfortunately neglected. It was even more, 
however, from the want of stringent rules 
and regulations to prevent porters from 
taking things for granted without troubling 
themselves to inquire or ascertain, than from 
the want of any other preventive, that the 
Shrivenham fatality occurred. Of course we 
do not mean to justify the gross negligence 
either of porter or policeman in saying so; but 
these were thus not the only offenders, al- 
though Herapath deprecates even the pocket 
punishment of the directors and shareholders, 
all of whom he holds ‘completely innocent of 
the affair.’ The Windsor, Staines, and 
South-Western continuation line from Rich- 
mond to Datchet, and the additional line from 
the junction at Falconbridge to the Coke 
Ovens, at Nine Elms, solely for the Richmond 
traffic, have been inspected by Captain Wynne, 


























along with the contractor, Mr. Brassey, and 
other gentlemen. Fifteen trains will hence- 
forth leave London, and twelve leave Datchet 
for London, daily, with an increase of four 
trains down, but a decrease of one up, on Sun- 
days. A meeting of railway directors is to 
be held in London in the course of a few days, 
for the purpose of taking into consideration 
the best measure to be adopted in consequence 
of the great increase in the parochial rates 
charged on railways. A contemporary 
describes the model of a new form of iron 
girder bridge, to be exhibited at the Poly- 
technic Institution, which “‘ appears to possess 
much greater bearing powers than any on the 
old system. The arches, instead of being cast 
in their usual shape—each end resting on its 
corresponding pier—are cast in two half- 
arches, in one length, the solid centre resting 
on the pier, and thus causing a perfect 
balance. On the ends of these half-arches are 
cast a series of teeth, similar to those of pinion- 
wheels; and the two ends being locked toge- 
ther, tooth in tooth, are then covered by an 
iron plate on each side, and bolted and screwed 
up tight, forming a very powerful joint in the 
centre of the arch, while due allowance is made 
for expansion and contraction. By this ar- 
rangement, the patentee [Mr. Saddler] states, 
there can be no deflection over the centre of 
any one arch without its being met and coun- 
teracted by the whole, forming a series of 
levers, and the greatest possible strength is 
obtained with the employment of a minimum 
weight of iron.” A similar arrangement was 
suggested in Tue BuitperR by Mr. Dredge 
some time ago. 











NOTES IN THE PROVINCES. 

A CORRESPONDENT of the Leicester Journal 
complains of the filthy state of the town 
and the culpable neglect of the scavengers 
who make a complete job of the cleansing pro- 
cess. He gives the farmers of the vicinity a 
hint to supersede them altogether, which might 
be of no little use in other vicinities than that 
of Leicester. No quarter should be given to 
fellows who foster, on any pretence, the seeds 
of plague and death in the midst of multitudes, 
and especially at the present critical time, when 
all and sundry ought to bestir themselves in 
the promotion not only of outward but of in- 
ward cleansing and drainage : for nature, they 
may depend on it, has displayed at least as 
much wisdom in the structural organizm or 
architecture of the human body and its ample 
and designed provision for the removal of de- 
cayed and putrifying material and refuse, as 
ever did municipal authorities in laying out the 
most elaborate and scientific system of sewers 
and drains for the excretion of the miscella- 
neous refuse of the body corporate in towns 
and cities. The tender of Mr. Mills at 
3,100/. for the alterations in the Sudbury 
union-house has been accepted. Another 
boiler explosion at Preston, seven 








with 


more people killed! , Is the measure of this | 


crying iniquity not yet full? What with 
boiler explosions and chartist explosions, poor 





Preston appears to be kept ‘ in hot water’ to 
much more than its own ‘ heart’s content.’ 
| Were it possible for some hon. member of the 





community to move for a return of the number | 


of killed and wounded by boiler explosions 
within the last ten or twenty years, we mistake 
much if Government would not then have 
staring them in the face a list of reasons and 
inducements for their determined suppres- 
sion, far excelling all those actual fatalities 
that have ever occurred in the annals 
either of Chartism or of Radicalism at large : 
the “Manchester massacre,” or “ Peterloo,’’ 
by comparison, would sink into utter insig- 
nificance.* The town of Barnsley has 
just been considerably improved by the en- 
tire removal of a pile of most unsightly old 
buildings, called the Peasehill Nook, which 
have long been a great nuisance to the in- 
habitants, by obstructing the public thorough- 
fare. This improvement, says the Leeds 
Intelligencer, will make a fine opening from 
the market-place into Peel-street and Pitt- 
street, and has been completed at a cost of 








* Since the above was in type, we ive that Sir George 
Grey has been taking cognizance of this case, by drawing 
the attention of the law advisers of the Crown to it, and the 
result is the indictment of the manager of the mill, in which 





the explosion took place, for manslaughter. 


about 1,650/.——An interesting discovery has 
been made of three caverns in a hill called 
Kepshead, on the north-east side of Ulverston 
Sands, where workmen are employed in getting 
rocks for the construction of the weir. One 
of these caverns is a chamber some 25 feet in 
length, and 16 in height. The second is de- 
scribed as a beautiful Gothic temple, 50 feet 
long, the roof and walls commend of .stalac- 
tites and petrefactions of every shape and 
figure, “here and there sparkling like dia- 
monds, and glittering like rubies, and every 
part most chaste and beautiful.” The entrance 
to these caverns in the fore part of the rock is 
12 to 14 feet high. There are now exhibit- 
ing at Mr. Pearce’s, statuary, Truro, two 
truncated columns of serpentine, and a pedestal 
of steatite, with porphyry and red jasper base, 
executed to the order of H.R. i Prince 
Albert, for Osborne House. They are re- 
markable, it is said, for their richness of 
colour. The Sunderland body-corporate 
seems to be now outgrowing its shell. ‘ Un- 
less building shall eee more rapidly,” 
says the local Herald, “ numbers of the con- 
tinually increasing population of the town will 
shortly have to dig themselves holes in the 
ground, or live exposed under the blue 
canopy :”—a very different state of things, 
surely, from that which gave rise to the neces- 
sity of turning the Sunderland, Shields, and 
Newcastle females into bricklayers “ in the war- 
time”—a custom which the return of the lords 
of creation “ from the wars” has only now ex- 
tinguished, by the lamented loss of “ Mrs. 
Elizabeth Sehneen,” the last of the brick- 
layeresses, recently defunct, after forty years’ 
hard labour in her arduous vocation.——The 
town council of Beverley has appointed a com- 
mittee to consider the best means for establish- 
ing public baths in that cleanly and picturesque 
little capital of the East Riding ——A second 
atlhenal school room and master’s dwelling 
have been erected at Beverley by voluntary 
subscription, aided by 3001. from the Privy 
Council : it will hold 300 children. A strike 
has occurred amongst the nailers at Rowley 
Regis, and the but too usual tyrannical com- 
pulsion has been there exercised towards those 
unwilling to strike with these indignant de- 
nouncers of the tyranny of masters.——The 
Birmingham ratepayers in town-meeting as- 
suthiel, have confirmed the resolution to 
build a workhouse at Birmingham Heath; a 
confirmation itself confirmed by poll. The 
Romseyites have just discovered their want of 
a corn exchange. At Morpeth, too, a new 
one is in progress, and will be completed ina 
few weeks. Mr. T. Oliver, jun., architect, 
Sunderland, is the successful competitor for the 
Temperance Hall there. In style it is Vene- 
tian-Italian, and will be built of stone. Ac- 
commodation is provided for upwards of 1,500 
persons. Large blocks of stone, from 1 to 7 
tons in weight, are being daily carried through 
Brechin for shipment at Arbroath, on their 
way to Prussia, to aid in the completion of the 
Cologne Cathedral. Prince Albert has con- 
sented to lay the foundation stone of the new 
docks at Grimsby, in October next. “We 
have been shewn,” says a Liverpool paper, “a 
perspective view of a cee pore | about to be 
erected, either in Liverpool or Birkenhead, for 
the purpose of exhibitions similar to those of 
the Colosseum, Regent’s-park, London, and 





























| in connection therewith. The Liverpool build- 





ing will be exactly the same size as that in 
London ; and is to be executed, in conjunction 
with a London artist, by our townsman, Mr. 
Charles Reid, architect.” It is stated that 
the Liverpool Water Committee, after investi- 
gating the numerous estimates given in for 
cast-iron pipes required by the corporation, 
have accepted that of Messrs. Thomas Allan 
and Co., Spring-bank Iron-works, Glasgow. 








Cuurcu Restoration : Preston.—Sir: 
In passing through Preston the other day, 
according to custom, I looked into the parish 
church, and was happy to see that the plaster 
ceiling was being taken down, and the roof 
thrown open to view. I send you a note of 
this, as | have not seen it noticed in your 
valuable paper, and as I feel convinced that 
the more these improvements and restorations 
are laid before the public, the more are churches 
likely to be restored.—F, Watker, Curate, 
Farnwall, Warrington. 
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CHURCHES AND CHAPELS. 


Tue Roman Catholie Church of St. John, 
Salford, Manchester, the opening of which 
was noticed in last week’s BurLpeR, is a 
cross church of the largest class, with nave 
and aisle, transept, choir and aisles, and a 
central tower with a lofty spire. The follow- 
ing details are condensed from the Manchester 
A tiser :—The extreme dimensions, exter- 
nally, are, from east to west, 200 feet, and from 
north to south, in the transept, 130 feet. The 
tower is 110 feet high, and with the spire, 240 
feet, the highest, it is said, in Lancashire. 
The style is the Decorated, the design b 
Messrs. Weightman and Hadfield, of Sheffield, 
architects. The site is a commanding one, in 
the chief thoroughfare of Salford. The west, 
or principal entrance-front, stands boldly out 
to the street, and is flanked by four massive 
buttresses, each crowned by open spire turrets. 
The entrance doorway is deeply recessed and 
richly moulded, and on each side are panel 
arcades with floriated cusps and tracery. The 
great west window is of four lights, with 
geometrical tracery in the head and a crotcheted 
hood with niche over the crown of the arch, 
containing a statue of the Virgin and Child. 
The centre gable rises to the height of 66, feet, 
terminated by a floriated cross. This front 
in all is said to be a copy of the west front of 
Howden church, Yorkshire. The north side 
is much concealed by neighbouring houses. 
At the east end is a window of seven lights. 
The east gable is crotcheted, and surmounted 
by a cross. The choir details were copied 
from the Abbey Church of Selby. The 
south front has a large open space before 
it in form of a cemetery. ‘The transept has a 
quaint, — moulded arched doorway, with 
columns and carved capitals to the jambe. 
Above is a four-light window. The whole of 
the exterior carving of the church is in the 
coarse Yorkshire grit-stone, of which the 
outer walling of the whole edifice is built. 
The tower, which rises at the intersection of 
the cross, rests on four massive pillars, upon 
which are turned arches to support the walls, 
5 feet in thickness. The square plinth is 
weathered up so as to clear the roofs. The 
buttresses are weathered and panelled with 
crotcheted gablets, terminating under the 
parapet, which has a curved cornice, with 
quatrefoil parapet and weathered coping. The 
spire has four hexagonal turrets with crotcheted 
pinnacles, There are four heights of spire- 
lights, and the whole is surmounted by an orb 
and cross of copper, with a weathercock at 
the head of the cross. None of the exterior 
work is very minute or elaborate. The foun- 
dations and the internal walling are executed 
in the red sand-stone of which the old college 
church was built, and which is got near the 
“ city,” as we presume it is now entitled to be 
called. The interior, from the west, has quite 
a cathedral aspect, with its long sweep of 
arches, bold triforium, and cluster of tower- 
columns. The floor throughout is laid with 
plain tiles, and the windows are glazed with 

uarries of a green tint, which is found to 
diffuse a warm rich light throughout the 
interior. The stained glass, furniture, and 
decorations are to be confided to Roman 
Catholic artists, and Mr. Tayler Balmer is to 
paint the Doom’s Day on the western arch of 
the tower. Even the pulpit and the font are 
temporary, as the fittings are to be in the 
meantime. The nave window is to be a gift 
of the architects. ‘The benches are quite plain 
but massive. ‘The choir is lighted by a corona 
of sixteen lights, worked in iron gilt, and sus- 
pended from the roof, with pillar brackets and 
iron sconces on the reredos and side screens. 
The fittings are all temporary. This church 
has occupied four years in erection. The 
builder was the late Mr. Benjamins Hollins, 
succeeded in completion by his brother, Mr. 
T. Hollins: clerk of works, Mr. Morgan.—— 
The parish church of Keighley, lately rebuilt, 
was consecrated on the 1ith instant. The 
new edifice will accommodate 1,400 persons. 
Its dimensions are as follow :—tower, east to 
west, 18 ft. 4 in.; north to south, 13 ft. 
Nave, east to west, 83 ft. 6 in.; north to 
south, 21 ft. 9 in. Aisles, length, 83 ft. 6 in. ; 
north to south, 13 ft. 6}in. Nave, extreme 
width, 48 ft. Chancel, east to west, 33 ft.; 
north to south, 18 ft. Porch, east to west, 
7 ft. 10 in; north to south, 5 ft. 6 in. The 








style of architecture is the Perpendicular, and 
the cost of rebuilding was 7,000. The archi- 
tect was Mr. R. D. Chantrel The east win- 
dow is of stained glass, by Willement, and the 
font, tabernacle work or canopy, and a Caen 
stone monument, were from special desi 
by Mr. Rohd. Hawkins, architect-—— 
restoration of St. Mary’s, Scarborough, is 
at length begun, by the removal of the south 
transept roof, and the working of stone 
on the North Cliff for chapel windows.——The 
new church at Welney, Isle of Ely, was con- 
secrated on Friday week. It is in the Early 
English style, executed in Caen stone: open 
seats for 400, with gallery for 120 children. 
The rector, Rev. W. Gale ‘Tewaber, presented 
a painted east window by Wilmshurst.——The 
removal of monuments, &c., to effect repairs 
at St. Lawrence Church, Winchester, has led 
to the discovery of a picture of St. Christo- 
pher, painted on the wall, an ancient piscina, 
and other objects of interest, but, unfortu- 
nately, they are not ina good state of preser- 
vation.——The Bishop of Gloucester was to 
consecrate the new church at Tetbury on 23rd, 
and the new church at Cerney Wick on 24th 
inst. The new chapel at Pentir, North 
Wales, was consecrated on Thursday week. It 
is in the Early English style, after designs by 
Mr. H. Kennedy, of Bangor, executed by a 
Mr. Rogers, as contractor, and consists of a 
nave and chancel, with a small vestry. The 
chancel is lighted by a triple lancet window, 
and the nave by five windows on the north and 
four on the south, with a double lancet on the 
west. The west end is supported by a bell 
gable. The entrance porch is near the west 
end of the south side. There is a font of An- 
glesea marble. The nave has open seats, 
with poppy-headed ends : sittings, 279, besides 
63 in a small western gallery. The nave 
and chancel roofs are open to the rafters. 








REPORT ON THE SEWERS OF THE 
CITY OF LONDON. 


Messrs. Walker, Cubitt, and Brunel, civil 
engineers, have been engaged for some time 
past in the examination of the city sewers, 
and have recently made their report. We 
give the following abstract of their general 
opinion, with which it concludes :— 

* We think, that although there may be 
exceptions in particular cases, the present 
sizes of sewers are not too great, and that they 
ought not to be lessened. 

That the sewers, where made, are efficient. 

That, as from three to four miles only of 
the 50 miles of streets, courts, and alleys within 
the city are without sewers or drains, it is de- 
sirable that the same be constructed as soon 
as arrangements can be made for the purpose, 
so that every street, court, or alley, within the 
city may be efficiently drained. 

‘hat the city sewers, which receive the 
sewage of the portions of the adjoining county, 
are sufficient for the discharge of the county 
and city drainage. 

That as of the 16,000 houses and buildings 
in the city, 6,762 have not private covered 
drains, it is desirable that these be provided. 

That the fall or inclination in the private 
drains is generally such as to keep the drains 
clear of deposit. 

That any general search for cesspools for 
the purpose of opening and emptying them in 
private houses, would be impolitic as a gene- 
ral measure, and would be likely to be more 
injurious than the cesspools now are, if they 
are properly constructed, which should be 
ascertained. 

That the form of sewers has, practically, 
very little to do with the general question of 
their keeping clear of deposit, this depending 
very much upon their fall and the quantity 
of water ; but that no fall or quantity of water 
is likely to be obtained in the city sewers 
sufficient to keep them clear of obstructions, 
without the occasional aid of men in the sewer 
to remove hard deposit. 

That the most eminent men of their time 
have been consulted in, or have directed the 
execution of the city sewers, including Wren, 
Wyatt, Dance, and Rennie. 

That we have discovered nothing in the 
construction of the works which can justify 
our charging the commissioners with waste in 

of the size or construction of the sewers 
or otherwise, although the outlay during the 














That the system of flushing has been intro- 
duced lately with phason Foe i 
already considerably extended. 


That the desiderata in order to perf 


neer, is applicable to the city sewers.” 





THE ROYAL STABLES AT WINDSOR. 


From a small hand-book to these stables, 
recently published by Strange, we abstract a few 
partic of their erection and cost which 
may be found useful. were commenced 
August, 1839 (under an Act of Parliament 
— in July of that year), and were finished 

ctober, 1842. The contract for the founda- 
tion was undertaken by Mr. Nowel, at 6s. 3d. 
per cubic yard. The structure was undertaken 
under contract by Messrs. Peto and Grissell. 
Sir Jeffrey Wyatville designed and commenced 
them, and they were completed under the 
direction of his successor, Mr. Ashton. The 
frontage extends to upwards of 300 feet, and 
accommodation is afforded for 102 horses 
(exclusive of 16 loose boxes) and 44 carriages. 
The space given for each carriage is 8 feet in 
width and 20 feet in length. The width of 
each stable is 22 feet. The flooring is of 
Dutch clinkers. There is a hot-water appa- 
ratus to keep the carriage houses aired, and 
gae is laid on throughout. On the 

ont edge of each manger is a revolving iron 
roller, to prevent “ crib-biting.” The new 
riding-house is 170 feet sone 52 feet wide, 
and nearly 40 feet high. Within four or five 
years after the completion of the riding-house 
the dry rot made its appearance, and spread 
nearly throughout the entire boarding around 
the interior of the building to such an extent 
that the whole had to be removed, “ and a wall 
of brickwork, about 8 feet in height, substi- 
tuted in lieu of the rotten wood.” This wall 
was afterwards covered with a composition 
of saw-dust and India-rubber. It was after- 
wards discovered that the wooden divi- 
sions of some of the stalls, and other por- 
tions of the wood work in the stables were 
similarly affected ; much of this was therefore 
removed, and it is feared that ultimately the 
whole will have to be reconstructed. 70,0001. 
was the sum voted by Parliament in the first 
instance for this building, and no more was 
asked for; but what the actual expenditure 
upon it was is not stated. 








BRUSSELS. 

Tue restoration of the exterior of the col- 
legiate church of St. Gudule has now been 
progressing satisfactorily for the last few years, 
and all those interested in its completion have 
not ceased to require of the authorities that the 
small and mean habitations erected against the 
south side should be removed. We learn, how- 
ever, from the Rerue de Belgique, that to the 
great mortification of the admirers of eccle- 
siastical architecture of the middle ages, these 
ugly excrescences have just undergone a com- 
plete repair, and external refreshing with white- 
wash and paint. 

The square of the Place Royale has always 
been cited as a very successful example of 
architectural display. The Belgian Govern- 
ment having authorized the sculptor, Simonis, 
to execute an equestrian statue of Godfrey of 
Bouillon for its further decoration, a huge 
pedestal has been erected to receive the statue, 
from the ign of the architect, M. Suys, 
which a ee ee , of 
completely masking the portico of church 
of St. Jaeques, C berg. The view of the 
it from the ascent of the 


A ing to the Journal de P Architecture, 
the ap ing exposition of works of fine 
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Correspondence. 


DRIPS IN LEAD GUTTERS. 


Srr,—I am now making out a plumber’s 
specification for a mansion, and come to the 
consideration of the drips in the gutters. The 
owner prudently no more servants than 
can be well employed ; therefore I propose the 
glitters should hold the snow till it dissolves : 
the only difficulty in doing this is, the drips. 
I ask the assistance of*some of your ingenious 
readers to do away with the barbarous system 
of drips to gutters. If the edges of the two 
seo of lead were doubled together on a level 

ottom, could they not be united by some 


elastic substance under the lead to allow for | 
expansion and contraction, or else some water- | 


proof socket to work in this would be a great 
improvement in building ?—I am, Sir, ae 
a A 





FRiscellanea. 


Tux Mopet Lopeine-Hovses 1n Sr. 
Pancras, —A correspondent who first bears 
witness to the value of such an establishment, 
says, “1 went with the full expectation of 
being able to add to my stock of knowledge, 
in seeing some efficient mode of ventilation at 
work, or, at the very least, to have seen a 
provision made to extract, or let off, the 
vitiated air from the several rooms; my disap- 
pointment and regret was great, when I found, 
on the floors giving three rooms to a family, one 
of those rooms (throughout) measuring about 
12 feet by 9 feet, did not possess even a com- 
mon fireplace for the escape of vitiated air; the 
only opening I could see, when the door and 
window were closed, was an aperture about 8} 
inehes by 24 inches, into the living room. Now, 
as the design of separate rooms is to part 
parents from children, it is not too much to 
suppose, that four or five children at least may 
be lodged in the room I have described, and will 
consequently be exposed to all the serious 
evils attendant on the breathing of impure 
air. I, therefore, through the medium of your 
excellent journal, beg to call the attention of 
the directors of the association to the matter, 
so that in any future erection, this very mate- 
rial point may have an equal consideration 
with those which have already been attended 
to, in providing a good supply of water, good 
drainage, and lighting. 

ELECTRO-TELEGRAPHIC ProGReEss.—An 
important invention, lately made by an indi- 
vidual at Birkenhead, has been purchased, 
it is said, by Messrs. Brett+and Little, for 
their telegraph. It consists of a sponge satu- 
rated with some salt, in the cells, instead of 
acid, condensing the vapour of the atmosphere, 
and continuing, it is said, for an almost inde- 
finite time in unimpaired action. From 
New York to New Orleans a continuous line 
of telegraph is now almost completed, and, 
even with the few gaps not yet filled up, in- 
telligence can be conveyed from the one ex- 
tremity to the other—a length little short of 
2,000 miles—within a few hours.——The ex- 
periment of crossing the Hudson, from Jerse 
to New York, by telegraph wires, encased wit 
gre percha, and laid on the bed of the river, 

as been completely successful. 


“Trae principaL Gornic Epirices or 
Europe,” by Gustave Simonau (Brussels). 
The work consists of twenty-four large litho- 
graphic prints, each 29 inches by 18 inches, 
exclusive of margin, representing the most im- 
portant edifices of its wo in Belgium, France, 
per and England. The artist has drawn 
the whole with remarkable accuracy from the 
actual sites, and imbued them with artistic 
ability. The work occupied twelve years in 
execution, under the patronage of the Belgian 
Government, and embodied the features of the 
most celebrated churches, cathedrals, and 
town-halls, on a larger scale than any existing 
publication. . They are highly important to the 
architect, for the truthfulness of the details 
united to the general elevation of these magni- 
ficent medizeval architectural structures. 








New ConGrecaTionat Cuurcu, Ken- 
tT1sH Town.—The locality in which this edifice 
is placed is contiguous to the Kentish Town- 
road, near to the “ancient” Castle Tavern, 
which will in a few weeks be pulled down to 
give place to modern improvements. The plan 
of the church is a parallelogram, about 100 feet 
by 60 feet, divided into nave and aisles, minis- | 
ters’ and deacons’ vestries, an entrance porch, 
and circular staircases of slate in the turrets at 
west-end, for access to a west gallery. Accom- 
modation is provided for 900 persons in open 

wing, with reclining backs. Octagonal pil- 

ars, surmounted by arches, carry the clere- 
story. The roofover issimple. The dimension 
to the ridge, from floor, is 50 feet. Aisles are 
in unison. All the windows are traceried ; the 
west window is 20 feet high, and the east win- 
dow, which is circular, is 12 feet in diameter. 





The whole are filled with stained glass, from 
Mr. Goslett’s manufactory, Soho-square. The | 
organ-case, communion-pew, pulpit, and font, | 
form one group at the east end. The floor is | 
formed of blue and red tiles, on a bed of con- | 
crete. The exterior is covered with Kentish 
rag-stone, with Bath stone dressings. The 
total cost is expected to be about.5,200/. The 
works were commenced October, 1847, and 
the church was dedicated last Wednesday, 
August 16th, 1848. Mr. Henry Hodge was 
the architect, and Trego the contractor. 
CoLocne CarHeprat.—The Times’ cor- 
respondent, in describing the recent festival at 
Cologne, on the 600th anniversary of the 
commencement of the cathedral, says :— 
“The portion of the edifice added since 
1842 is soon described. The choir and 
the tower have been united on the south 
by carrying up the stonework to the point 
where the light shafts are to spring from the 
plain square buttresses; the three portals on 
this side are nearly completed, and the nave 
is so far finished that, with a temporary roof, 
it can be used for divine worship. It is in this 
south side that the stained glass windows 
presented by the King of Bavaria are placed. 
On the north side nearly the same amount of 
plain work has been finished, but on both 
all the most expensive labour has yet to be 
bestowed, in the elaborate carvings and tracery 
of the pinnacles and shafts, in which the 
modern workmen are to imitate and reproduce 
the triumphs of their ancestors. The old 
stonework, dark and worn to roughness by 
timé, contrasts strongly with the smooth white 
masdnry of yesterday: in form, of course, the 
ancient plan has ihe rigidly adhered to. 
Time will harmonise the colour, but at present 
the effect is harsh. The carved work on the 
front of the south tower is so decayed that 
large patches of grass are actually growing in 
the roses and fretted ornaments above the 
portal : the tracery looks as if it would turn to 
dust with a touch.’ When the eye passes from 
it to the fresh solid masonry, the text that 
condemns ‘the new piece on the old garment’ 
occurs involuntarily to the mind.” And ina 
subsequent communication he says of the new 
windows to which we have before alluded :— 
“They are certainly a princely gift; all the 
skill of the ateliers of Munich has been lavished 
upon them; good drawing and perspective, 
which the ancient specimens of the art never 
possess, are united to a depth and richness of 
colour which the old masters have not sur- 
passed, though in some particular tints they 
may have equalled them.” “The windows have 
occupied four years in preparation, and have 
only been fixed within the last month. The 
antiquary will perhaps prefer the quaint 
forms and stiff outlines of the ancient style; 
but standing between the north and south 
windows of the Cathedral of Cologne, an 
artist would give the palm to the modern 
masters ; the ancient work looks meagre and 
poor beside the new. The old artists pro- 
duced coloured windows; the moderns create 
transparent paintings.” And with all respect 
for the writer, the old artists in this did right. 
Size 1x Co.Lour.—A correspondent re- 
marks,—I am now writing out a specification 
for plasterers’ work, and upon writing that the 
size used shall be sweet, it struck me that the 
next generation will probably laugh at our 
simplicity for using in our dwellings a dis- 
agreeable animal substance to fix our colours. 
Surely some of your scientific chemical readers 





could suggest something better than this for 
the purpose, : 


Prosecrep Works.—Adverti ts have 
been issued for tenders by 30th August for the 
whole or en the different works 
required in the erection of the new church at 
Bank Foot, Bradford; by. 4th , for 
the erection of a new municipal at Ches- 
terfield ; by 5th, for several works required to 
be done at the workhouse in Gray’s Inn-lane ; 
by 14th, for alterations and additions to a 
house at Paddington ; by 17th,” for 3,245 feet 
of sewers in St. Mary’s, Islington; by 30th, 
for executing the whole work connected with 
the erection of the Gretna station-house of 
the Glasgow, Dumfries, and Carlisle Railway ; 
and by 31st, for 200 goods trucks, and 200 
sets of wrought-iron wheels and axles, for the 
Eastern Counties Railway. 

CompeTiTion.—Extension of time to 2nd 
October has been advertised for lodging the 
plans for the Leicester Cemetery, and an in- 
crease of price to 30/. on the purchase of 
plans, has se announced. 

New Wuire Paint.—Our correspondent 
(Sir J. W. S. G.) will find, on reference to our 


| impression of the 11th March, that we merely 


recorded the announcement of the discoverer 
in such a way as to lead to further inquiry or 
experiment. The idea having been suggested 
in Tue Buitper, our correspondent him- 
self is just one of those from whom we 
hope to hear something practical on the merits. 
As to zinc oxide, very different opinions seem 
to prevail: it has been tried along with white 
lead too, but unsuccessfully—better have tried 
it united with antimony itself, if either of these 
separately be objectionable, from electrical or 
po causes. Scaling off, if we mistake not, 
was alleged against zinc. Some personal 
knowledge of chemistry is requisite to the 
mere preparation even though instruction 
were offered, but the oxides of zinc and anti- 
mony can readily be prepared by any operative 
chemist for experiment. 

Piracy oF MANUFACTURER’S DEsIGns.— 
M‘Crea, the plaintiff in a case recently decided 
by the Vice-Chancellor, Mr. Knight Bruce, 
had exhibited a pattern in damask to the de- 
fendant, Holdsworth (both of Halifax), and 
the latter copied it, in ignorance of the fact 
that it had been protected by registration, and 
proceeded to manufacture from it. An in- 
junction having been granted, the defendant 
appeared and pleaded “ ignorance,” which the 
Vice-Chancellor told him could not be listened 
to, as he -knew perfectly that it was another 
man’s design. The defendant also pleaded a 
right to manufacture, though not to sell—an 
odd sort of discovery, the judge remarked. 
Defendant’s counsel thereupon undertook to 
destroy the pattern papers, stamped cards, &c., 
and to pay all costs, the injunction still con- 
tinuing in force in case of any breach, to which 
the newly discovered “ right to manufacture” 
might in future lead. 

ComBusTION oF WATER WITH FuEL.— 
The following memorandum was found 
among Sir S. Bentham’s papers :—* In regard 
to all or most of these different kinds of fuel 
[namely, coal, wood, peat, and oil], there 
seems some reason to believe that an addition 
of water may be made to increase the quantity 
of heat produced by their combustion. Chemi- 
cal analysis appears, in some respects, to 
confirm the experience of persons of various 
classes. The practice of throwing water on 
coals is general amongst blacksmiths; the 
wetting of ashes on throwing them on a coal 
fire is the usual practice of housewives ; mix- 
ing green wood with dry, and wet clay with 
small coal, has been found advantageous in 
horticultural furnaces.” Mr. Strutt, of Derby, 
it is said, nearly twenty years ago, at Sir 
Samuel’s request, caused a trial to be made, in 
a common steam-engine fireplace, of the effect 
of placing a trough of water in the ashpit; 
in this way, however, no addition of heat was 
perceptible, but a very decided advantage 
in preserving the fire-bars from rapid de- 
struction. In some correspondence on the 
subject, it appears that Mr. Sylvester con- 
ceived, that as much heat would be lost in 
decomposing water, as was likely to be gained 
by burning the oxygen and hydrogen set at 
liberty,—an idea much in accordance with a 
suggestion of our own, with reference to a 
recent French invention, in which electricity 
was brought to bear on water for its decompo- 
sition while passing along the furnace bars of 
a locomotive engine of a peculiar construction. 
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Curious Discovery Ar Giovcester.— 
In forming a cutting for the Great Western 
Railway to Gloucester, close to the city; the 
men have exposed to view a portion what 
was probably a Roman water duct. It consists 
of a concreted mass, formed of ded red 
brick and lime, 5 feet or 6 feet higt , and 4 feet 
wide, hollowed out at the top into a dee 

channel. A length of about 20 feet is eoipunk 


Imports AND Exports.—Amongst the 
imports into Britain and Ireland during the 
month ended 5th July last, were 1,523 tons of 
mahogany, 5,965 tons of copper ore, 2,607 cwt. 
of unwrought copper, 2,784 tons of bar-iron; 
and among the exports were glass to the value 
of 20,210/,; machinery, 93,374/.; metals, 
638,4671. The gross total value of the exports 
during the last six months amounted to 
21,571,9391. against 25,394,243/, in 1847, and 
25,020,9721. in 1846. 

Present Strate or Rome.*—The bulk of 
the inhabitants dwell in the space’ be- 
tween the Corso and Old Tiber, and are 
closely packed,—a few in fine palaces, the 
many in cheerless, shabby dwellings. A third 
street, running from the same starting point in 
a south-easterly direction, leads to the Piazza 
di Spagna, where another fountain cools the 
air, and the huge building called the Propa- 
ganda blocks up all further view; but the tra- 
veller will meet other fountains, and massive 
palaces, and churches, and piazze, interspersed 
with venerable ruins. Whithersoever he turns 
his eager steps, he is alternately delighted and 
disgusted; the majestic remains of a great 
antiquity he wishes to examine with critical 
accuracy, but he stands in the midst of incon- 
ceivable filth. He turns to the churches, 
sacred in the eyes of Christians, but often not 
safe from defilement in the City of Churches. 
He finds in his guide-book, and notes on the 
map, numerous piazze, which he imagines to 
be fine squares, clean, if not splendid ; he ob- 
serves, with some few exceptions, they resem- 
ble waste ground, reserved for rubbish or the 
refuse of a great city. Persevering in_ his 
walk through Rome, he finds himself more 
severely fagged in one hour than he would 
have been in London in three; for the streets 
are generally narrow and gloomy, seldom 
clean, the pavement sharp and broken, there 
being no flagging, with the exception of the 
Corso, where it is three feet broad, and of so 
ragged a material that little knobs of stone 
rise up in the flags, and almost penetrate the 
stoutest boot. Following the map to gain 
an object of interest, he turns into narrow 
bye-streets and lanes, and then learns, through 
the medium of his senses, what amount of 
filth can be endured by human nature. * * * 
A principal source of business is the imitating 
in bronze the classic monuments, and at every 
corner is an artist’s studio. He remarks no 
substantial houses building for a respectable 
middle-class, but several old ones plastered 
with white cement to attract tenants in the 
English quarter ; fifty dwellings are inspected 
before he meets one congenial to his English 
taste ; for if an invalid, he wants sunshine, and 
does not want malaria, He desires wholesome 
air and spacious apartments, with a good look- 
out; yet he finds several excellent apartments, 
but looking into a yard or court everlastingly 
covered with wet or filth. He thus learns there 
never was a real, opulent middle-class in 
Modern Rome, and that cardinals and bishops 
carn >t, even with their fine palaces, make a 
flourishing city.t But still does he ever find, 

to bis inexpressible delight, that into no 
pote 8 of the once Imperial City, no palace, 
no church, or building, or studio, can he put 
his head without meeting with some object of 
interest and art, novel to his eyes, beautiful or 
wonderful. He forgets all inconveniences, 
forgives the Government and the Pope, and 
rejoices in his visit to the Eternal City. 





* From “ Italy inthe Nineteenth Century, contrasted 
with its past Condition.” 

+ ‘‘ Modern Rome occupies a triangular space, each side 
of which is nearly two miles long. The greater part of the 
city lies low, about 40 feet above the level of the sea, although 

t sixteen miles distant from it. ‘The Tiber, where it 
enters Rome is but 20 feet above the sca. The city is 


divided ged 
parishes and 300 churches, 
134 Saaechnes served by secular clergy, 
130 churches served by regular clergy (monks), 
monasteries and convents for men, 
50 monasteries and convents for women. 
It ype es: 500 streets, 270 irre Ped eS 000 
shops, noblemen’ 's houses, of which might be -on- 
sidered palaces,’’ 


THE - BUILDER. 
Suop-rronts. — Several correspondents, 
acknowledging the truth of some observations 
in @ recent number of our journal, on the want 
of novelty in shop-fronts, say they have been 
“to many builders, but none of them can sug- 
gest anything new.” We recommend our cor- 
respondents to go to an architect first in such 
cases, and the builders afterwards. If me 
employ an able architect, and‘ express 

lingness to pay him fairly for his troubl trouble, they 
may be more successful. 











TENDERS 


For the ereetion of schools and master's house, at Strood, 
near Rochester; Mr. M. —" architect, Maidstone :— 


Saunders and Colegate ....21,194 10 @ 
PR. & ins c iSea deeb cckeie 1,070 12 06 
Osmer and WS Si chcteccs 1,063 18 0 
ELD SACS AOE EG 996 0 0 
SEER enbdn-dce cetessiinue goi io 6 
Pe ee erry a 841 0 6 
SIE os Kncadhaucdesness 839 9 0 


For the erection of schools and master’s house, to be built 
at Buli’s Cross, Enfield, for the promoters of the new 
schools, &c., in the district of Jesus Chapel, Enfield :— 


Thos. and Wm. Piper....... re 606 
George Mansfield and Son.. 854 0 0 
Draper (Enfield) ....... «eee 827.16 © 











TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


‘* Fire Escape.” — In y to a correspondent from 
Windsor, we may nenten the operations of the fire- 
‘escape, similar to those performed at the London Gas- 
works, will be repeated next Monday morning, 28th inst., at 
Eleven o "clock, opposite the Southampton Arms, near Mor- 
nington-crescent, Camden Town, Ham -road. 

“ Subscriber.” —If working drawings from an architect 
shew clearly an intention to depart from the i 
they may fairly be considered as written orders for extra 
work, 

“« p.’’—Extraordinary works should obtain extraordinary 
yoo 0 gel 5 per cent. will not pay for such as are 

escri 

“4. A.”’—If the Government were to take such a step 
they would draw upon themselves the reprobation of every 
thinking man. © It is not likely. 

**4 Young Carver,’’—A Stone Carver’s Society has been 
established to obtain drawings, &c., for reference. We will 
inquire into its constitution. In Brandon's “ Analysis of 
Gothie Architecture,”’ if not beyond our correspondent’s 
means, he would find many examples. Loose prints may be 
found at Evans’s, corner of Little Queen-street and Great 
Queen-street, Holborn. 

“* Blind Buiiders.’’—Mr. W. Ellison, of Poplar, asks us 
to state that it was not he who tendered for repair of St. 
George’s Church, mentioned under this head on the 12th. 

“PF. H. W.°—The bridge shall be mentioned. The ac- 
count scarcely makes the principle clear. 

‘« H. C. T.’ —Key-stones were not used by the medizval 
architects in pointed arches, but universally so in groined 
vaultings. 

* J. C.’—Write to the Gardener's Chronicle, 

“ W. H,’—B. T. has not reached us. 

** A Subscriber.’’—** Pyne’s Practical Rules in Drawing,” 
are published in the work on ‘ ‘ Carpentry,’’ seventeen parts 
of which (i.e. the Carpentry), have been issued by Weale. 
Twenty complete the work. 





Received. — “J. 8.’ (shall be remembered); ‘“‘ Sir 
J. W. 8. G.” (see in paper) : ** E. J. W. *” (Jedburgh is in 
Scotland): ‘‘ C. E. D.”’ (the drawing shall be returned) ; 


at 2s M.” ‘we shall be happy to receive the observations) ; 
**W.F. P.,”’ “ P. B.”’ (declined with thanks) ; “ R. J. W.,” 
“A. A’ (thanks); ‘* R. M. P.,”’.“C. D.” “J. A. P,”” 
(we shall ‘be glad to receive notices); “W. L. W.,” 
“E.G. M.” “The Treasury of Natural History, or a 
Popular History of Animated Nature, by Samuel Maunder.”” 
(Longman and Co.); ‘‘ Report and Supplement on supply 
of Surplus Water ‘to Manchester, &c.,”” by S. E. Homer- 
sham, C.E. (Weale); ‘* Causes of the E xplosion of Steam- 
Engine Boilers explained, ’* by W. Stewart, C.E. (Longman 
and Co. 

Notice.—It is out of our power to comply with the nume- 
rous demands of correspondents for recipes for making and 
doing every thing under the sun. 
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‘UNDER BRITISH AND FORRIGN - LETTERS ‘PATENT. 


ALUABLE INVESTMENT, Py. Tpstner 
aS vy a or Feeney sae erie eek 
Lets Ye Sn, louied 0 ph. 
Works, a Maiatrére, bear Cash, and at Tonbridge Wells ; where 
orders eeuted much chea than other Stone, &. — 
HUTCHISON. and Co.’ Offices, East Tempie Chambers, 2, 
W hitefriars’-street, hea ig 
N.B. Licences granted. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 
ESSRS. WOOD & Co., DECORATIVE 


ARTISTS, SIGN and GLASS WRITE RS, GRAINERS, 
HOUSE PAINTERS, and GENERAL CONTRACTORS for 
REPAIRS, &e. &c. 

70, York-rvad, acd. Lond s Cross-strect, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ENRICHMENT 


IELEFELD’S IMPROVED “PAPIER 


MACHE, which has been almost universally adopted for ar- 
chitectural decoration, has been ronized by her ey ay by the 
Honourable Commissioners of rd o Works, b highest of 
the tage ra and and gentey, rand by the most eminent acchitects of the 

It has royal palaces, at the present House of 
Lords, at Dublin Teale at Drayton Manor, eS new Conservative 
Club House, Grocers’ Hall, Gas also at the British Museum and 
Pantheon Bazaar, where it has been extensively used for some 





ears, and an inspection will n-ne —_— its poy 
ar every other kind of comy ice the desert dure 
ay: ls eA wapaned for decoration of eal meres of 
As ume o 
Ieagas of © pier miché ornaments, with a tariff, price ae 
15, Wellington Street North. Strand. 
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RON ROOFING WORKS, SOUTH- 


_ PORT afacturer of Iron Roofs 
A WARK Jon it Pu a manutaetirer of 
Ones, 1 rea estimates faruiched ape ee 





WRON VERANDAHS, Seats 


STAIRCASES, eS to ng Ay 4a, 3d. each ; 
Bolts and "Nua. with 8 with = paweck for ag a at 


eelient Iron 
ee ee aa URRUGATED LRON ROOTING GUT: 
ERS, &c. a and CO., Hope Ironworks, Prim- 





NAILS and and IRONMONGERY from 


BIRMINGHAM.—To be Sate me ) ABEREPECTS. —" 
<> 


a hocty, ane © ey te 
rm ‘ees, b: 
paste LMF Peis Cat Rall Manta an 
; ° vices for 
warded upon application. at 


Ww ARMING by means of the circulation 
of WARM AIR.—BURBIDGE and per preyed beg respect- 

fu liyte inform the public, that ne ee = pared jo onkein ine the 

warming of churches, hot houses, wi peptenny of the 

most simple and durable ll oe ye mg which they can warrant 

py ty gt E of time, and which is capable of 


effectually wa. 2 baila itude in a most econo- 
mical manner.—BU RB ig of ay aL . 190, Pleet-street. 


OT-' WATER APPARATUS.—The 
requested te Bl to BENJAMIN Fo Mix Fow Luts WS superior method of of heati ing 
cherie ond ee apels, halis, 


apy aaatedad oa ouses, kilns, ae gad 
ng timber, &c.. and every Ao of purpose for ch artificial 
heat is uired. Within 3 

build op have tous: heated upon this plan, and 











whom t! were executed are constantly = their satisfac- 

tion, aioe their — fer whieh ty ir eficlency ener. An = 
ved wrought-iron e no e! »may be 

} ae in Caney BE. eniaes BENS AMIN FOWLER, 63, 





and J. HARTILL’S STOVE, FENDER, 
FIRE-IRON, and GENERAL PURNISHING IRON. 
ag vt = WAREHOUSE, a8, WEST SMITHFIELD 


_ pte steven =a a —. 
th Oven and Boil 
Bell wet acting y= hn with Oven and Deller b bright fittings, 3 ft. 6in., 


Drawing-Room Fenders 148. each, usually sold at 1. la 
All Goods Warranted. 
J. and J. Hartill are poonteandees, peed and Fire-iron Manu- 
facturers at Dudley. Established 1 


OLD - ESTABLISHED WHOLRBALS IRON MONGERY 
Lf ane tty ae en-range, and Stove-grate Manufactory 
8, Croas-street, Walworth, 


BOHN GRICE most respectfully solicits 
the attention of Architects, Builders, and Cai — to his 
Grom of Black wy eens Stoves, Kitchen Ranges, 
from 644. per in. and upwards. 





in ht ditto myith Biack and Bright Bars, 31. 10s. and upwards. 
Sait esting +t Ranges, with Oven and Back Boiler, Wrought 
Bars, Pitt -— 
3h ™ 3 . 6 in. 4f. 
14s. 4. 5. 


All Be ne on the berhn and warranted, and delivered 
free of expense within five miles of London. Bell-hanging in supe- 
rior style, hung in secret, 9. per pull 


~ ~ * N’ or Pa * 
O BUILDERS, CARPENTERS, &c.— 
The unc EIT are the PRESENT PRIC ES of 
IRON MONGERY, OUNG'’S, 194, Oxford-street. Every other 
article equally low. we 4 executed upon receipt of remittance 
or a respectable London reference. 





2 24 3 Inches. 
sevcccoseesese lig 168. 24s. per gross. 
44. Gd 10d. 2d } per 
6d. ed. Is. 4d. le 10d. / 1,000. 





Nos. 3 4 5 6 
Patent Line .... 6% 6d. 7a. 3d. 93. 10d 12s. per grosa. 
2 23 3 Inches. 
Rain Pipe ...... laid. 1s.3d. 1s 5d. per yard. 


O BUILDERS and CARPENTERS.— 
Elliptic Stoves, double backs, 3d. per inch. Registers, 64d 
74., 8d. per inch. 
Cottage Ranges, with Ovens and Boilers, 3 ft. 2 in., 40s. ; 3 ft. 4 in 
42s, ; 3 ft 6 in., 448. 
Self-acting Ranges, with Circular Oven and Back Boiler, 
best ees Bars and Bright Pittings, 
8 ft., £3 8 ft. 6, £3. 12s. 6d. 4ft., £4 
Best Patent - Clasp. 
444. 8d. 7d. 10d. Is. 24. 1s. 84. per 1,000, 
8d. 10d. Wd. 


ad. 4 
Best Sheet Floor Brads 13s. per ewt. 
Best Town Glue 38s. Do. Scotch, 52s. per cwt. 
Best Patent Sash 
de. 34. ~. 63.64. 7s. Jd. 19s. per gToss. 


3 + 
R. WILLIAMSON'S IRONMONGERY and STOVE 
WAREHOUSE, 35, Chiswell-street, ri eoare, 
Lists of Prices had on peg at the Warehouse, or by letter 
d, inclosi stamp. 
x Ww coabenae closes at Seven o'clock. 


TO ARCHITECTS, BUILDERS, fe. 
HENLY and Co., WHOLESALE 


© [RONMONGERS, and Manufacturers of KITCHEN. 
RANGES, eae &c., 196, Blackfriars-road, and 117, Union- 


street, Boroug 
Creme Serene & Kitchen Ranges, with Back Boiler and Oven, 


and W $ 
Ve ft 8 ft. 6in. $ ft. 9 in. ‘8 
£3. £3. lis. a4 £4. 
Heniys Patent * rapeored, with — Boiler and W eats ™* 


af $f. 3in. 3 ft. 6 in. 8ft. 9 in. 4 ft. 
£5. £5. 156. £6. 5s. £6. 10s. £7. 
Mgeeh, 2876. ed and od. on! “ee 


Do. ptic 
anufacturer of WOLPASTONS” PATENT “REGISTER 
sTovER a certain cure for SMOKY CHIMNEYS, and effecting 
& great saving in fuel. To be seen in ore Sally. 
Jrders from the Country, acsenapunies with a remittance or re- 
ference, will meet with prompt attention. 


~*~ Tr 

IGHTNING CONDUCTORS_ for 
BUILDINGS—SMITHS PATENT COPPER WIRE 
ROPE is being daily employed for the protection of CHURCHES 
and other buildings from the effects of thunde ane. Tt possesses 
inpertans advantages over other forms of conducto Rng ey 

ean be given where it has been applied fi tor genes t 
CHU ES, PUBLIC ond PRI ATE BUILDINGS, Po 
It ts general adoption in the Naval and Mercantile Marine of this 
Byricies countries is the strongest possible EVIDENCE of its 


CY, 
i, fi and < SAGLISH beg the attention of those ed in 
iting te PROVED PATENT PANELLED and 
REVO vine I inoN SHUTTERS.—Also, the Patent Weather- 
teh = — — fark cunt hn! Casements, hegre oe | 80 
uc ™. or ir secu . . 

aan ita of their : a ges city, cheapness, and effici- 

Patent and Si Action Door 

Improved Fleeri ~ - Bocines, 

Patent Wire fea Linn st &e., 
little need be said, as they are pretty generally known and appre- 








Manufactory for Iron on, Slid other en | 
Queens Roowe, Plain and pental Vaca 
Columns. — Also, Metal a 
jem et “6 ecco tigate 


Estimates 


for of M work. 
SMITH and ENGLISH on ‘Prinewelney Leicester-square, 





PAYING, 2s. 9d. PER SQUARE YARD, 

| Ware Ranment, Coun, Ghote, Flows 

~ | NERA Rania PPR AT Lk 
vapplied withthe est it 


lb, WHARF-KOAD, CITY-ROAD. 
Rei’way and Contractors 


TI RLING? S BELVEDERE SLATE 
prices of the best WIE 


Suara stabs, 
willbe wt cn appliation ‘pa paid elas = 


postage stam 
slates. e 





he esvuting and arches. 








pares METAL LIC LAVA, 


Pd, |i AND ORNAMENTAL, for the interior of 
Halls, Vestibules, Conservatori 


Museums, ries, &e. &e. ; 

hows, for Foot Pavement, Flooring, oor ~ pabons Sree, 
—Manufactu: ¥ eaers, UO an 

of |) ARMANL —# and list of prices can 4 aa be obtained at the 


offices, 6, Guil hall ¢ Chasabers, Basinghall-street, City. 


AEN STONE, from the first Quarries of 
Pejesiad tiny Depét at the Whitby and Scotch Wharf, 14, 


P. FOUCARD, want des Abattoirs Caen (propriétaire de 
Carriéres 4 A j, begs leave to inform Builders, Architects, 
and others, that he 4 on the above-mentioned wharf, 50,000 feet 
of the best stone ready to roost the demands of purchasers —Con- 


tracts taken for any Ba 
aw ge ed —" r. BASCHET, at 39, Stoney-street, Borough 
Mark ipped to order, from Caen, to any port. 


aa ae STON E.—Original Sufferance Depét, 

igrwne ha alr W. TUCK WELL, Caen Stone 

yew eid hg mw nna and alters , begs to invite the attention of 

rchitects. en. Builders, and others to the Stock of CAEN 

aontete nen Ba, on his Wharf; he is prepared by constant 

execute © 

nee pend to any port direct from his quarries at Caen. 

Orders receiv: at the Wharf, as above; also at the (Offices 

ot ie: R A. WITHALL, Lamy wpe a, Cheapside, where further 

pies may 


nformation and 
> 7 a] 
AEN and AUBIGNY STONE— 
LUARD, BEEDHAM, and Co.” Proprietors of extensive 
} Caen Stone at Alle *, and Aubigny Quarries, 
respectfully to invite attention of 
Architects, Engineers, Surveyors, Builders, and 
to the above. Caen Stone is too well known to need special 
Stn “Aubigny 8 Stone, from its fineness of grain, hardness of 
texture, | beauty colour, freedom from vents, shell, and great 
gst the first for building and engineering 
pu hall _—ne: staircases, sculpture, tombs, cemetery wor 
general mason. L. B. and Co. have for many years suppli 
alt quantities to ~ eS rts of the continent for public works, 
ight-houses, &., under the patronage of the Royal Engineers. 
ers executed to all parts of the United Kingdom with despatch 
direct from the quarries A ‘ange stock of seasoned Caen and 
Asbieny Stone always on hand, at Caen Sufferance Wharf, 
Rotherhithe, where samples and information may be obtained.— 
Office, 18, tebesantscesiadatnantst Southwark. beldgoecad, Southwark. 


NSTON STONE, used for Building the 
New Houses of Parliament. —W. WRIGHT and Co. beg to 
inform Architects, Engineers, Builders, and others, the Anston 
Stone es be supplied in wis Foy on the shortest notice. This 
valuable stone, so celebrated for its durability, colour, and texture, 
is well known, having been selected in preference to all others, by 
the Commissioners of Woods and Forests, for building the New 
_ of Parliament. It is very superior for Monuments, Tombs, 


we WRIGHT and Oo. deem it important to state the Anston 
Stone offered by them is from the same bed as that from which the 
New Houses of Parliament are being constructed, a hedge alone 
being the division of the properties of the Duke of Leeds and W. 
Wright and Co. 

Facilities are at hand for forwarding it to all of the 
Kingdom.—Application to be made to W. WRIGHT and Co., 
Anston, near Sheffield, Yorkshire. 


7 
SAMUEL CUN DY, Mason and Builder, 
PIMLICO MARBLE and STONE WORKS, Belgrave 
Wharf, Pimlico, begs to inform Architects and the Public that 
MASONS’ WORK, in all its branches, is executed on the most 
reasonable terms, in such manner as must meet the views of his 


‘atrons. 

GOTHIC WINDOWS and the more elaborate Works produced 
at a reduced cost, on a system that combin eseconomy with the 
ented accuracy and truthfuln 

‘ONTS from 5. upwards. 
mC wei Le ek i and TOMBS in great variety of desi a. 
ried Assortment of ORNAMENTAL, PLAIN, and 
ENCAU Tre TILES, in Town, on view. 
ae -box X ew TION oc sccsecsecece = 

RESTORATIONS Estimated for (in which ey 3. C. has 
had considerable practice). Dairies fitted up, &c. &c. 

Goods Landed, Housed, and Delivered. 


BE ILDERS, MASONS, &c., will find a 

considerable Reduction < the Bice of Marble Work, at the 
WESTMINSTER M WORKRS, from the great improve. 
ments made in Working, a» Polishi Marble by Patent Machi- 
nery. All orders are executed in a style entirely unequalled. 




































ESTABLISHED 1809, 





¢ 


The business of this establishment is so arranged as to be a great 
advantage to the trade, from the great variety of Chimney-picces 
and Monuments always on view, and sold at a very low charge ; 
also the liberal commission always allowed to the trade. 

Westminster Marble Company, Earl-street, Millbank. 























} 





more darable, and Jess liable to CEL than 
marble. The Sen eae ee a 
jasper, verd antique, jet bi 
of the price of marble. Amoi 
ene tops of al dori ~ ye pilasters, 
of all descriptions, ns, plinthe, 
ural tablets, — wash-stand tops, &. &c. sterns, 





tazzas, 

dairy ‘shelves, fc soring and plain slate-work in ral executed on 
Welsh slate of the finest de- 

scription, at very reduced otom 2. B. The t supplied with 

waste oe self-faced, o = pees on one or sides, =n 

fon to Mr MAGNUS P i of pricas wil be forwe Gen? 

place, London. ve 





TERRACOTTA, OR VITRIFIED STONE WORKS, 
King Edward estmi road, London. 


H. BLANCHARD, from la late | Coade’s 


° mal vam, Belv. 
inform the ssteiisned the man eater, Aseaiote, 8 and {Buittters, that S 
has re-establis' e facture of that invalual 
which has — Pe our A 


perishable nature of the material, the sp 

of those times now exhibiting all their primitive sharpiom 
Grow statues, friezes, capitals, panelling, pinnacles, finials, 
termi: Tudor, and of other chimney shafts, wegen gL —_ 
poor m Rance hitectural adh Ip g E. = haces Gloom 
scription of arc ornam ces Cee 
— half the = of stone. 

sa mens of the material to be seen at the Office of “ The 
der,” 2, K-58. Covent Garden, and at the Works 


ENTILATION.—The attention of Archi- 


Bui and the Publie is so 

PATENT 8 SEL P. ACTING VENTILATING SAPP ARATOS wot and 

also the ROTARY WINDGUARD, for the prevention of down- 

ward draft and cure of smoky chimneys. 7? ae solely by 

the Patentees, LAMBERT and GRAN Elizabeth-st 

} 7 + gua and G. warrant mate rent’ in tt cases where they 
x em. 


AY’S NEW PATENT UNIVERSAL 
SIMPLEX WINDGUARDS and FEN TTUATORS, gua- 
ranteed to Cure ali Chimneys Smoking from Wind. Th will not 
clog with soot—cannot be deranged by the owecping machine, and 
from their producing a spontaneous current, a y ada, 
for ventilating apartments. Price, in poy we 2s. each ; itto, 
for ae © 4s.. To slip on chimney -pots at 108. 6d. and 128. 
ES, Proprietor and yn 51, Great Russell. 
street, Bloomsbury, w ere it may be seen and tested. 











Bp Mer 
PBajesty's 


GLASS VENTILATORS FOR WINDOWS. 
BAlLite’ S Patent Transparent Slide Valve 


VENTILATORS, supplied ata reduction of 40 per cent. 
from the original Tarif. Their extensive and saccessful applica- 
tion to public offices, bed-roums, and the eure of smokey ehhinneys, 
prove their great utility, Coloured Glass of every tint at who 

rices.—Designs and estimates for church and ornamental wi: ndows 
orwarded on a) Pileation to EDWARD BAILLIE, Glass Painter, 


Ropal 
Letters Patent. 





| Stainer, and Embosser, 128, Cumberland Market, Regent's 





London, where specimens are to be seen. 


R. ARNOTT’S CHIM- 
NEY VENTILATOR. 
F. EDWARDS, Stove Maker to her Ma- 
jesty, 20, Poland-st: Oxford-sti 
to call the attention of Architects, Build- 
ers, Gas-fitters and the Public, to thetruly 
invaluable advantages to be derived from 
the use of Arnott’s Valve for the Ven- 
tilation of Rooms Covey description. 
Prices from 7s. to 208. ¢ each. A pros- 
taining full paz to be 











had on application. 
SMOKY CHIMNEYS—NO CURE, NO PAY 
Twenty-five years’ extensive experience im all the branches of @ 
stove manufacturing business, and the cure of fry J chimneys ef 


every description, fully justifies F. E. in stati e can under- 
tae the cure of smoky chimneys on the above equitable terms. 





~~ CAST-IRON PIPES, IRON WORK FOR OVENS, & 

AIN PIPES, &c.—F. A. TID DEMAN, 

Purfleet Wharf, Earl-str City, near Blackfriars- halt 

keeps a large stock of Rain Pipes, Heads, Shoes, Elbows, &c., h 
round and ©. G, Gutters, Socket Pipes for Water or Gas, Flane 
Pipes, Sash Weights, and other Castings; Iron Work for fakers 
Ovens of every —— Fe fitted complete, to be had in sets or in 
Prtent Prices equal to all competition. Contracts taken to any 
exten 


FLEXIBLE INDIA-RUBBER AA a AND TUBING, 
For Kailway Sampenees, Rapes yy — me Fire my * ™* 
Companies, Garde 


i 
HE PATENT VULCANIZED INDIA- 
RUBBER HOSE- a are —y to stand hot liquor, 

and acids without injury—do n or stiff in any tem- 
perature (but are alwa: portelly flexible) and as they require no 
application of oil or dressing, are particularly pA og gt- a 
locomotive engines, ial pe cranes, Es engines, - Peek cet 
engines, gardens, an purposes w axe © portvally #1 ex 
bo wg Made all sizes, from ¢inch bore uw omnia, ane Fe 
length to order. Vulcanized India rabber garden hose fi 
pease, copper branch and roses com pote. me, ready to 4, sttached 
Oo PUPS, W: cisterns. ee. ¢ JAMES 
LYNE HANCOCK, Goswell-mews, Goewell-road, Lo 

N.B. Vulcanized India-rubber washers of all sizes oy joints or 
hot-water and steam pipes, and vulcanized sheet rubber any thick- 
ness for all kinds of joints, and other purposes. 








CHEAP AND DURABLE ROOFING. 


Bp Rev Majesty's 





Ropal Letters Patent. 


F McNEILL and Co., of Lamb’s-buildings, Bunhill-row, London, Manufacturers and 


ONLY 


Patentees of 


THE PATENT ASPHALTED FELT, FOR ROOFING HOUSES, VERANDAHS, SHEDS, &c. 


Hes Masesry’s Woons axp Forests, 
Her Masesty’s Commission or Customs, 
Horov aoe East- og Company, 


Royal 


members of the Societies of England, and 
t = been extubited, an = OBTAINED THE tip Pu tor be being the best and cheapest article for roofing ; 


Patronized b: 
Srowovrasie Boarp or Onpway 


Her Masesty’s Estar, iste or Wien, 
Rorau Boranican Gaapens, Recent’s Pars. 

ireland ; iat whose great national show 
also used for under slates at the 


Its warmth, y-durab it and econom: ¢ is im ous to rain, snow, and and 
one sound, ye pels oe can be apn be by ot « toa Ee 


inches wide. 
th full directions as to 
Architects, Builders, Noblemen, and Gentlemen, who 


Boi 7 manufactu’ 
fully ye to Rane yy ee DIREOr to tek oro 


Roofs covered with the felt to be seen at the Factory, also the new Vice-Chancellor’s 
Parliament.— 


faster Malleud other buildings at the New Houses of 


Pe crane Snell aeacnwncesnnsr iets toa 


Jahemndint bya eB, of ts piving iy with _—_— 


a non-conduetor of hea 
he pes ice is ly ONE PENNY PER BYU ARE FOOT. Samples 
STIMONI LD) Some of thems of seven car¥ experience, from 

it, sent free to any part of sii ct fase ae 


ivel 
ya aving of about 38 per cent in 
su: 
= suited te their roofs. They are likewise CA Urlos NED AGAINST MIS! MISREP 
where the above roofing is made are FP. McNEILL and Co.'s Manufactories, 


we with the ‘and in in 

ENTATION, as THE ONLY Ronit wonas in Great 
LAMB'S-BULLDINGS, BUNH BOW 
and offices leading to W est- 


A Liberal nite mab chy 





























